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LETTERS FROM CUBA....NO. I. 


[A series of letters from Cuba, written by a person of great observation and 
acquirements, have fallen within our control, and we thought this a most 
favorable time to give them to our readers, as this island is every day be- 
coming more interesting to us, from its proximity to our Florida coast, and 
the uncertainty of its political relations with continental Europe. | 


Face of the Country, Magnitude, Climate, Soil, Rivers, Bays and 
Harbors. 


Tuat which most interested me when I first left the sea- 
shore and came further inland, was the beautiful appearance of 
the country. Even where there has been no cultivation, the 
luxuriant growth of the forest trees, the innumerable variety of 
indigenous fruits, the verdant appearance of the deep shaded 
vallies, interspersed with a thousand conic hills, covered with 
trees, clothed in all the beauty of your mildest spring, and inter- 
ming‘ed with the richest of your autumnal fruits, present to the 
eye one of the most charming prospects in the world, and evince 
the abundance which nature here affords, without labor or toil. 
Accustomed to behold the gradual rise of the tremendous moun- 
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tains on the continent, whose base often covers many miles in 
circumference, and to the rugged, irregular form of your perpet- 
ual hills, in a land of all hills, you cannot form an idea how much 
more beautiful and pleasing to the sight, is the aspect of that 
country which presents a surface made up of extensive, even, 
smooth, amd level plains, and small and large eminences, which 
rise so suddenly and so regularly, as almost to seem the work of 
art. And when to this agreeable diversity of hill and dale, are 
added, at all seasons, the variegated carpet of everliving green, 
checkered with flowers of every color, and every hue and shade 
of color, and the deep, glossy, verdant tints of a foliage that 
never feels the blight of frost, the scene is indeed beautiful and 
lovely beyond what imagination itself had pictured, even of Ro- 
binson Crusoe’s charming island. No one, in merely sailing 
around the island, can form an accurate opinion of the internal 
appearance of the country; for the coast is generally rocky and 
hilly, and between the hills and rocks, low and sunken, present- 
ing, to me at least, rather a forbidding and disconsolate, than an 
inviting and cheerful, face; and tending to chill enthusiasm, by a 
dread of ague and fever, rather than promising the luxurious ease 
of wealth and pleasure. Besides, the land itself, near the coast, 
is not good, and few but the lower class have settled upon it. 
But as you proceed interiorly, the prospect becomes almost in- 
stantaneously changed, and the barren aspect of the coast gives 
place to unlooked for charms, of agricultural wealth, and en- 
chanting variety. 

But it is not in aspect alone, that this island is delightful. The 
richness of the soil, and the salubrity of the climate, render it no 
less desirable to the lover of increasing wealth, than to the mere 
lover of nature. It lies, as you well know, between the twentieth 
and twenty third degrees of north latitude; the length is two 
hundred twenty leagues, and the average breadth about twenty 
five leagues. The broadest part, which is at Point Cabo de Cruz, 
is twenty five leagues; the narrowest, which is from Havana 
across to the other side is only fourteen. It must be observed, that 
these leagues, which are estimated at five thousand Spanish vars, 
are not equal to three full English miles; yet it gives a country 
nearly equal in extent to that of England proper, while its natu- 
ral riches are far beyond those of that northern isle. 

Although within the tropics, yet we never experience the ex- 
treme heat of Boston. I have never, during the five years of my 
residence, known the thermometer (Farenheit’s) over ninety, 
nor up to that but once, which was in May, 1820. The year is 
divided into two seasons—the wet and the dry. The wet season 
commonly begins in May, and continues till November. This is 
the period when nature is regenerated from a long dearth of rain, 
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and on which the planter’s hopes are fixed; if this season be 
favorable, he thinks little of the weather the rest of the year. 

It has been calculated that seventy four inches of water fall 
annually in this island. But this is more than double what falls 
in St. Helena, and nearly three times what falls in London, where 
it is said to rain all the time. It never rains “all the time”’ here. 
Our showers fall in such torrents, that one would think the bot- 
tles of heaven were broken, not unstopped; and come so suddenly, 
that even while the sun smiles on one side, you are deluged in 
rain on the other, before you have time to escape; and when 
you have just made up your mind to submit, and stay within 
doors for a week, you behold the sky perfectly free from clouds, 
and as clear and brilliant as though it had not rained for a month. 
No calculation can be made during this period; and if you ven- 
ture out when never so fair, you must calculate to be caught, not 
in a shower, but in an overwhelming torrent. These heavy rains 
also destroy the roads. There is no moving with comfort either 
in carriage or on horseback; for the high way is neither passable 
to the former, nor is the latter practicable, on account of the 
hourly deluge that shall inundate both yourself and horse. But if 
this season be unpleasant, that called the dry, and which lasts 
from November to May, is generally as muchg to be coveted as 
the other is to be avoided. December is, perhaps, the most de- 
lightful month in the whole year; for at this time vegetation has 
not suffered from drought so as to change its verdant and bloom- 
ing appearance, and many flowers, peculiar to this season, adorn 
and beautify the scene; particularly a great many varieties of 
the convolvulas, and other climbing plants with which the tropics 
abound. Every tree and every fence is now blooming with these 
climbers, whose splendid appearance has led me through many a 
rugged path, to ascertain what tree was in such magnificence of 
glory; but which in the end, I found was borrowed magnificence; 
borrowed from vines. Yet lovely as is this season, the latter end 
of it—March and April—is extremely unpleasant. It is then 
nature here wears her most dreary aspect; it is then the earth, 
the rocks, the soil, have imbibed their last degree of absorption, 
and vegetation endures its utmost degree of siccity. Even those 
occasional showers which have hitherto revived and animated 
nature, no longer shed their invigorating drops, but all is arid, 
dry, parched and decaying. 

But so sooner do the rains begin in May, than all nature as- 
sumes a new face. A few days, and we cannot believe this the 
same scene our eyes beheld withering and dying beneath the 
beaming rays of an unclouded sun. A thousand flowers now shed 
their sweet odours, and expand their inimitable hues, where so 
late all was dreary and decaying, compared to the present scene. 
I say compared, for even after months of drought, such is the 
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moisture and weight of our nightly dews, that vegetation retains 
a degree of freshness and vigor, not imagined by those who live 
in a northern latitude. Six days without rain with you, will have 
as ill an effect, as six weeks with us. The soil may have some 
influence in this, as well as the very great dews, which, however, 
are so intense, that even in December the morning is to be avoid- 
ed by invalids, till nine of the clock, on account of the dampness 
of the early air. 

The soil throughout this extensive island, is, in general, of a 
superior quality. Persons from the Bahamas are so delighted 
with the appearance of it, that they have often suffered them- 
selves to be so taken with the first spot that met their eye, as 
not to deem it necessary to go further, and have consequently 
been subsequently much disappointed when they found how much 
superior soil was to be had further inland. This has ever been 
the case with those who have fixed themselves near to the sea- 
shore. Even this is so superior to the barren rocks of Provi- 
dence, they can scarcely believe there can be better, until expe- 
rience discovers the error. 

This soil is of two kinds, the red or brick color, and the black, 
both of which are found in all parts of the island. Planters dif- 
fer as to which is the most valuable; but experience has proved 
that both are favorable to sugar and coflee, the grand staples 
of the land, as well as to tobacco, maize, and other minor pro- 
ductions. Nevertheless, 1 am of upinion that the black soil is 
best for coffee, which requires a deeper mould than any other 
vegetable. My friend, the late Charles H. Miller, M. D. ana- 
lysed our red soil, according to Sir Humprey Davy, and I give 
you the result of his experiment in his own words, in answer to 
a note from me. “As I had not an Argaund’s lamp, I could not 
ascertain so accurately as I wished, the absorbent power of our 
svil; but by strictly adhering to Sir Humphrey Davy’s rule in 
such cases, I found the savanna land, which is very aluminous, 
to yield out of four hundred grains, forty five grains of water; 
and alsoa small proportion of sand, silen, and limestone. The 
woodland, which is also aluminous, appears to possess an advan- 
tage over the savanna, in that it contains more vegetable mat- 
ter; as it yielded, out of four hundred grains, forty six grains of 
water, with about the same quantity of sand, flint, and lime- 
stone. I presume that the more rapidly vegetating properties 
of the woodland, are owing to the greater properties of vegetable 
matter, which interrupts the adhesion of parts, and thereby ad- 
mits an easier passage to the fibres of roots hetween them. The 
coco, was wholly soluble in acid. 


I remain yours, &c. 


CH. H. MILLER.” 
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This experiment of Dr. Miller, is the only one that I have 
known to be made on the subject. But in 1821, I sent, at the 
request of a member of the board of the Cuba Agricultural So- 
ciety, a box of our red soil, and another of what we call coco, 
to the chemists at Cambridge University, requesting that both 
might be analysed, and the result forwarded to me. But as no 
such result was forwarded, I am induced to believe the boxes 
never reached them; especially as some plants were at the same 
time forwarded for their Botanic garden, which I knew did not 
reach their destination. It would be very desirable to the agri- 
cullurist, as well as the naturalist, to know the nature of that 
soft substance called by us coco, which is so often fatal to the 
interests of the planter. It is found in strata, both upon, and 
far below the surface; is of a soft crumbling nature, neither 
stone, sand, nor soil; but it is so much like sand, as to be used 
with lime, instead of it. There is frequently a considerable 
depth of soil over this coco; and when this depth is sufficient for 
the root of the coffee tree, say seven feet, it does no harm. But 
many poor planters have been ruined by trusting to a fair and 
rich surface, beneath which was a concealed bed of coco; for 
the moment any root reaches this baneful substance, it will only 
run upon its surface, and consequently the plant must soon de- 
cay; for no vegetable whatever, will penetrate into it. Hence, 
fields of coffee, which thrive remarkably well for two or three 
years, begin to wither and decay, the instant their roots touch 
this destructive compost. No stranger ought therefore to trust 
his own judgment in purchasing land; but should have every 
acre probed to the depth of seven feet, ere he ventures to plant 
coffee. The appearance of this coco is somewhat like coarse 
chalk, and it is much lighter than soil. 

From our red soil, is made a fine paint, by washing, drying, 
and sifting it, before grinding. It then affords the best imita- 
tion of mahogany, of any color I have seen; and is infinitely su- 
perior to the earth called Spanish brown. In the rainy season, 
plank floors become of a mahogany color, without design; and it 
is not easy to wash out the stain. 

The black is, however, undoubtedly the most favorable to 
horticulture, whatever it be for cane, or coffee. What are 
called savanna lands are large’ open plains, covered with a 
coarse, stiff, inflexible grass, with here and there a solitary tree, 
or little cluster of trees. Having been exposed for ages to the 
burning sun, the soil has become seemingly unyielding; and re- 
quires three years ploughing, and assiduous cultivation, before it 
be fit for coffee. Hence the Creoles, unused to labor, decry these 
savannas as wholly unfit for tillage. They are accustomed to 
cut down the forest, and having burned the timber, to put their 
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seed into the soil, without further preparation. And such is the 
general luxuriance, this is sufficient; thence they decry savan- 
nas. But those few foreigners who have cultivated these, find 
that every year adds to their fertility, and produces a larger 
crop than the preceding one; and there is no doubt they will en- 
dure cultivation even longer than the woodlands. Still the much 
greater facility of tilling the last, the small comparative expense 
of making a plantation on land, that will yield a crop of maize 
the same year that the trees are fallen is a consideration not to 
be overlooked, by a new planter. I would never advise a friend 
to buy savanna. Until the savanna grass can be extirpated, 
they will yield little else; and that requires much labor, and in- 
cessant care, as well as several years of time. 

The crops are the best recommendation, after all, to any 
soil; and of these the planter cannot well complain. We have 
always two crops of maize or Indian corn. The first is planted 
in May, and is fit to gather in September; yet is often suffered 
to remain in the field until after a second is planted among it; 
for you must remember we do not use the plough. The second 
is planted in September and October, and is gatherable in Janu- 
ary. But small quantities may be seen in all seasons. There 
is seldom a time when green corn is not in the field. 

The climate of this island is deservedly celebrated. In addi- 
tion to our advantage of latitude, we have local causes which 
operate to render the climate of Cuba greatly superior to that 
of Charleston and Savannah, on the continent, and to the Ba- 
hamas, which are only a few degrees removed from our shores. 
While the two former are almost uninhabitable, and the latter so 
changeful, that their summers—even their nights—are sultry 
unto suffocation; and their winters requiring fires, Cuba never 
experiences either the insalubrity of the one, nor the inequality 
of the other. Qur days are warm, but this warmth is uniform, 
and always relieved by a sea breeze in the morning, and a land 
breeze in the evening; so that we are not oppressed with heat, 
but a few hours, even in our hottest months, during the day; 
while the nights are invariably agreeable. The breeze which 
springs up by five o’clock, P. M. together with the train of clouds 
that follow the sun between the tropics, and the short dura- 
tion of twilight, or brief reflection of his beams in this latitude, 
all conspire to make evening cool and pleasant; and after our 
hottest days, we enjoy as cool and refreshing an evening, as can 
be desired. There is a mildness, a softness in our air, not to be 
described. The same established degree of temperature in 
twenty one degrees north latitude, is very unlike that in forty two 
degrees, in reality, or when applied to feeling. The range of 
Farenheit’s thermometer, about a mile from the Bay of Matan- 
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zas, in the shade, for January, 1821, at twelve o’clock, was 
seventy six degrees, forty five minutes. The greatest in that 
month was eighty four degrees, the least sixty four degrees; and 
the average for the month of July, was eighty five degrees, six 
minutes; the greatest, eighty eight degrees, the least eighty. 
In January, 1822, the average was seventy eight degrees thirty 
one minutes; the greatest eighty eight degrees, and the least 
was sixty five degrees. The range in April, is usually about 
half way between January and July; being in 1821, eighty two 
degrees fourteen minutes, average; and in 1822, eighty three 
degrees. The weather in March, is much the same as in Janu- 
ary, excepting it is more windy, and every thing is dried. The 
thermometer stands much the same. The variation of heat, as 
seen by the mercury, is small. Yet the refreshing rains of July, 
render eighty four degrees much more bearable then, than in 
January. I have experienced that degree of cold as would have 
rendered a fire desirable. Our houses are constructed for heat, 
not for cold; and that would lead us to feel the temperature of 
sixty degrees, much more than you would. Besides, the air dsel 
is different from yours. The thermometer at eighty five, wit 
you, is intolerable; with us, we have a refreshing evening to such 
a day. There is, moreover, some property in our atmosphere, 
which J cannot explain, that will cause a rust or gangrene, upon 
all metals; and spot all silks and other colored goods, indepen- 
dent of the moisture of the climate. Even in February, and the 
driest months, needles, scissors, and pins, will contract rust; and 
that to a much greater degree, than in New-Orleans, where the 
climate is much more damp than in Cuba. 

I have said that the face of the country was broken, inter- 
spersed with rock, hill, and dale. It is so; but yet it is not moun- 
tainous. At least, there are not what we North Americans, who 
were born on the continent, can call mountains. No Green 
Mountains of Vermont, no White Mountains of New-Hampshire; 
much less do any Alleghanies of the west, peer above the clouds 
of Cuba. Yet the Creoles will tell you they have many stupen- 
dous ones; and among them, enumerate the Pan of Matanzas, 
and San Salvador; which, according to their estimation, reaches 
within what is termed the lower grade of congelation. From 
the summit of this last, there is certainly a most enchanting 
prospect, a beautiful and lovely prospect; a prospect that for a 
moment penetrates both the eye and the judgment. Yet I 
doubt if the actual elevation, even at the pinnacle, exceeds 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet from the ocean. In this I confess 
that I judge rather from a comparison with those hills whose 
real height has been ascertained, than from experiment. The 
Pan of Matanzas, which is the first land seen from the ocean, 
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on the north coast, when we sail for that port, is an oblong emi- 
nence, in shape of a brick loaf of bread, (whence I presume its 
name, however forced, is derived,) and is not more than a thou- 
sand feet high. These are among the principal mountams. The 
whole island is, as you already know, divided by an unbroken 
chain of hills. But then this chain is connected by intervals of 
low land, easily crossed by travellers on foot, or on horseback. 
The pyramidal form of the hills, makes them appear much higher 
than they really are. The elevation is sudden, and perceptible 
from the first foot of increase; whereas on the continent, the as- 
cent of your mountains is so gradual, that it appeared to me 
we ascended all the way from Boston, to the top of the Green 
Mountains, in Vermont; and from Washington, to the summit 
of tne Alieghanies. Upon the highest pinnacle of this ridge, which 
passes from east to west, you have a clear and distinct view of 
the ocean upon both shores. The scene is sublime, and worth a 
voyage from your country, without any other inducement. 

Whether we call them mountains or hills, the whole face of 
the country is broken with these elevations; and as they are 
uniformly rocky, and unfit for tillage, the planter would rather 
we had fewer. It is not here as in St. Domingo; the highlands 
can be cultivated. They are in general too steep for cultivation; 
and excepting their trees and bushes have little verdure, except 
near the base. Indeed, this must be allowed to be a rocky coun- 
try, with intervals of the richest soil in the world. 

Most hilly countries are interspersed with abundance of rivers 
and springs. But in this respect, Cuba is certainly deficient. 
Where the hundred and fifty eight rivers and brooks mentioned 
in the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia are, that author only knows. 
There are no very considerable rivers, as may be supposed from 
the narrowness of the land. Yet Jamaica is much better water- 
ed than Cuba. Mention is made in the History of Columbus’ 
first voyage, of his entering the mouth of a large and noble river, 
where he remained to careen his vessels. This | should have 
concluded, must have been the river Contes, had it not appeared, 
by comparing circumstances, that he was upon the north shore, 
and probably his noble river was no other than Neubetas. There 
is here a very fine and safe harbor; but the river, if it can be 
called such, is of little importance. Nor, indeed, are there any 
upon this coast of any magnitude. The Caninsar, which rather 
issues from, than empties into the Bay of Matanzas, is a beauti- 
ful creek, into which two small streams empty, at a place called 
Embarcodéra, about twelve miles from the bay; and up to which 
the stream, or creek, is navigable for batteaux. This channel is 
about twenty rods wide, very deep, and perfectly sheltered by 
the high, overhanging cliffs, which stretch over from the bay, up 
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to the landing; forming an unbroken chain upon each side, of 
high, almost perpendicular bluffs, that threaten the passenger 
with impending Rechenaliies: I have sailed up this creek in our 
hottest days, without a glimpse of the sun for several miles. It 
is, I will venture to say, the most romantic and most sublime 
passage that can be made in any river whatever. The tide 
flows up to the Embarcoden, and the channel appears to be 
nearly the same width all the way; and sailors tell me, is of near- 
ly equal depth, for ten miles. Two shallow streams fall into 
this creek at this landing; but neither of them are navigable at 
present, though both might be made so, and would be, in English 
hands. St. John’s is the next river which empties into the same 
bay. This is the seat of some mills for sawing boards; but 
which are never in repair. It is not of any magnitude. The 
Yumeri, is still smaller, and would hardly be remembered, were 
it not for the beautiful valley through which it passes. 

The southern coast has, however, some rivers of considerable 
magnitude, if we consider the breadth of the island. The larg- 
est of these is the Contes; sometimes called by the English, lI 
believe, the Cumberland. This empties into the ocean about 
eighteen or twenty leagues, (according to my map,) from Cabo 
de Cruz, the southernmost extremity of the island. But in its 
vicinity, there are as yet but few settlements, so that it is not 
of practical importance at present. There is another of much 
more consequence, at this moment, which waters the parish of 
Villa Ciara, and empties into the bay of Jagua. This is navigable 
for boats, and, I am told, batteaux, considerable distance inland, 
and greatly facilitates the transportation of the produce from 
the plantations toa market. It must be observed also, that 
many streams, now useless to the purposes of navigation, might 
easily be rendered navigable by men of enterprise. Perhaps a 
single rock, or asingle point of land, only requires to be removed, 
to this end. Yet it must likewise be admitted, that the island is 
not well watered. To have a well of water, the average depth 
must be one hundred and fifty feet. But when water is once 
found, it seldom fails afterwards. The expense of digging a 
well, is calculated at one thousand dollars, although from the 
nature of the soil, they do not require to be walled. The few- 
ness of our springs, and consequently brooks, renders it extreme- 
ly uncomfortable to the new planter, to do without a well, while 
the cost of making one, is often a burthen he is unable to bear. 
I have known instances where, for months, a whole plantation of 
thirty or forty hands, had not a drop of water, but what was 
brought three or four miles by hand; excepting an occasional 
hogshead caught in the unfrequent showers of the dry months. 

But if our springs and rivulets be few, there is probably no 
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country in the world, of the same extent, that has so many com- 
modious harbors. ‘That of Havana is already well known to the 
maritime world, as the most secure and capacious of any in the 
West Indies. The entrance is a narrow—very narrow—channel, 
of twelve or fifteen hundred yards in length, which opens into a 
spacious basin, so broad and deep, that the whole British navy 
might ride there unobstructed, and so perfectly secure from 
storms and squalls, that they need not cast anchor. Yet this is 
not the largest, if the most secure harbor upon the island. Na- 
ture has made the bay of Jagua, the southern part of the Villa 
Clara, almost as safe and protected, and at the same time, more 
capacious. This bay is said to be not less than twelve Jeagues 
broad, and has a deep channel, without rocks or shoals, and is 
interspersed with islands, which enable seamen to careen theiy 
vessels whenever they require it. There are two har} yin «ne 
outer one is so sheltered by the land on each side, asi, ec safe; 
while the inner one is almost surrounded; leaving, &}) ever, an 
entrance wider than that to Havana. .This harbor is f/ee port of 
entry (the southern port) to the rapidly increasing distriwt of Villa 
Clara. Were it upon the north coast, this port would soon rival 
Havana; for its trade is supported by a fine back country. No 
part of the island has a better soil, nor a finer river to transport 
it by—nor yet a finer bay. But hitherto the trade has been but 
trifling. Indeed, this district is but newly, and séil thinly inhabit- 
ed. If ever the country comes to be thickly settled, and com- 
merce unshackled by restrictions, this harbor must become the 
seat of trade, and the capital of the south coast of Cuba. 

Next to Havana, I suspect Matanzas is estimated, on the north 
shore. It is a larger harbor, but is unfortunately obstructed by 
a bar of sand, that renders entrance difficult to strangers. The 
bay is very capacious, but the water is not deep enough, or 
rather, the shore is too shallow, to admit any thing but boats to 
approach within a mile of the landing. Like most things done 
without a plan, the city of Matanzas has been built in the very 
worst spot that could have been selected upon the whole bay, 
both as respects commercial convenience, and healthfulness of 
situation. It now stands at the very bottom of the bay, and is 
irregular, uneven, and “‘without form or comliness;”’ while a 
mile nearer to the ocean, is one of the finest sites in the world 
for a city; a spot at once elevated, airy, and commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect, yet sheltered from the storms of the ocean; 
where vessels of the greatest burthen might have sailed up to the 
wharves without trouble or danger—whereas, at present, the 
cargoes of all must be carried a mile or more in a row boat. 
This fault is nevertheless remediable, and even Spanish indiffer- 
ence was excited, by foreign persuasion, to set about remedying 
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it. But unfortunately, the authorities who had the direction, 
bargained the same to a company of two or three Americans. 
These imagined they were to make a fortune, and refused to ex- 
tend their connexion further. It is true they attempted to do 
something; they sent one of their company on to Baltimore to 
procure a machine to take up the mud, After much delay, the 
machine arrived, and the proprietors began to deepen the harbor 
by removing the sand. But either owing to the unskilfulness of 
the hands that managed it, or some accident, and the want of 
ski!l to repair it, the machine was soon laid by as useless, and a 
final stop put to the business. When the contractors were called 
upon by the authorities to fulfil their engagement, and deepen 
the harbor, they made it to appear that the magistrates had 
thamselves infringed the contract, and consequently got clear 
wit, . av: ‘her fulfilling their agreement or paying damages; and 
the mu.! «chine lies rotting, in sight of the falling custom house, 
awitnes ~~ the want of perseverance and skill. 

The! vor of Neubetas, the port of entry to Principe, is an- 
other worthy of notice. But this place is of less importance, 
and has less trade than formerly, having degenerated, from 
causes that I shail explain in some future letter. 


NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY OF THE U. STATES. 


Tue treaty of peace concluded at Paris, in 1783, defines the 
territorial limits of the United States. The second article of 
that treaty describes a geographical line around the entire fron- 
tier of the newly acknowledged republic, with a design “that all 
dispute which might arise on the subject of the boundaries of 
the United States might be prevented.” It declares the bound- 
aries to be from “‘the north west angle of Nova Scotia, viz: that 
angle which is formed by a line drawn due north from the source 
of the St. Croix river to the highlands, along the said highlands, 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to 
the north westernmost head- of Connecticut river; thence down 
along the middle of that river to the forty fifth degree of north 
latitude; from thence by a line due west on said latitude, until it 
strikes the river Iroquois,” &c.; and traversing the western and 
southern frontier, passes along the middle of St. Mary’s river to 
the Atlantic ocean. “East by a line to be drawn along the mid- 


dle of the river St. Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy, 
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to its source, and from its source directly north to the aforesaid 
highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, from those which fall into the river St. Lawrence, com- 
prehending all islands within twenty leagues of any part of the 
shores of the United States, and lying between lines to be drawn 
due east from the points where the aforesaid boundaries between 
Nova Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on the other, 
shall respectively touch the bay of Fundy and the Atlantic ocean, 
excepling such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, within the 
limtts of the said province of Nova Scotia.” 

The design expressed in the treaty has entirely failed. In al- 
most every part of this boundary disputes have arisen on the 
true location of the line; some of which have been definitively 
settled by arrangements made since the ratification of the treaty, 
and others yet remain the subjects of controversy, invol™ g na- 
tional and state interests of great moment, and rights of proper- 
ty to an indefinite extent. 

The point of departure is uncertain. The north western angle 
of Nova Scotia was assumed in the treaty as a point notorious; 
but its existence, if it had any, was to be fonud, not by marks or 
monuments, but from deeds and history. The deseription of this 
angle in the treaty is obviously imperfect. It is the angle formed 
by a line drawn due north from the source of St. Croix river to 
the highlands. No angle can be formed by a line; an angle is the 
intersection of two lines, and the meaning of this inaccurate ex- 
pression probably was the point formed by the intersection of a 
line drawn north from the source of the St. Croix, with a line 
drawn in the direction of the highlands. 

Many causes of dispute hence arose. The river intended as the 
St. Croix, was uncertain. Two if not three rivers were supposed 
equally entitled to that name. The source of any river may admit 
of doubt; but in that country of hills and streams, the source of a 
river, eminently so called, was extremely uncertain. The high- 
lands, too, had no existence but in the treaty; and the confusion 
was increased by finding that it was not easy to draw any line 
which could divide the waters emptying themselves into the St. 
Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, inasmuch 
as these waters continually interlock, so that by the inequalities 
of the elevation at short distances, the streams pass by each 
other in different directions. 

The north westernmost head of Connecticut river was not easi- 
ly to be determined. The forty fifth degree of north latitude is, 
indeed, a certain stationary point on the earth’s surface; but to 
find this, required accuracy of astronomical observation, compe- 
tent intelligence and correct instruments; and the want of one 
or the other has given rise to a dispute where this point is to be 
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found. When found, the treaty requires a line due west on said 
latitude, to the Iroquois; but it was a disputed point in mathe- 
matics, whether a line could be run due west on said parallel; 
and in politics, whether, if both conditions could not be observed, 
which should prevail. 

Almost every mile on the great range of frontier through the 
St. Lawrence and the lakes gave rise to discussion, if not dispute. 
When the lines came again to the St. Croix, the treaty described 
that river as having its mouth in the bay of Fundy; but more 
recent geography had contended that its mouth was in the bay of 
Passamaquoddy, in whose waters it lost its distinctive character 
of a river.* The point, therefore, from which the northerly of 
the two lines to be drawn eastwardly should commence, was ob- 
viously uncertain, The islands conceded to belong to the United 
States, as being within these lines, were net agreed upon; and 
the extent of the exception which excluded those belonging at 
any time to Nova Scotia, could not be known until the limits of 
Nova Scotia should be first defined. 

Such was the result of the’ attempt to prevent dispute by de- 
scribing the exterior boundaries of the United States. The ne- 
cessary imperfection of language may have, in part, produced 
this uncertainty; and part, probably, has arisen from the imper- 
fect knowledge of the topography of the country. It has been 
said, indeed, that the British commissioners were more ignorant 
of the territory which was described in the treaty, than they 
should have been; and that, owing to their deficient information, 
a greater extent of territory was assigned to the United States 
than was contemplated by the British government. Of this, 
however, we have great doubt. A magnanimous spirit prevailed 
in the British cabinet. Unwilling to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the United States, the statesmen of that country saw 
the propriety, when the measure was agreed to, of conducting 
the negotiation on honorable terms; and no disposition is discov- 
erable to curtail the territory or integrity of the new empire. 
The country was imperfectly known, and neither of the commis- 
sioners had probably obtained, from personal inspection, any 
knowledge of the frontiers. The best means of information then 
existing, were common to both parties; and we happen to know 
that Mitchell’s map, then the publication of most authority ex- 
tant, was on the table of the ministers when the limits of the 
United States were agreed upon. We have ourselves seen the 
very copy of the map which was used at the conference at Paris, 


* The treaty of Ghent does, indeed, declare, that the bay of Passamaquoddy 
is part of the bay of Fundy. But negotiators may alter boundaries or give new 
appellations to places; they cannot change physical facts. 
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on the arrangement of the provisional articles of the treaty, with 
the lines in pencil yet hardly obliterated. 

Of the subjects in dispute to which we have alluded, some 
have been arranged to the satisfaction of the two governments, 
according to the provisions of subsequent treaties. Some, it is 
understood, are in course of negotiation; and some are yet un- 
settled and without prospect of speedy adjustment. On the 
north eastern frontier, the questions which have been started are 
important, not only to the government of the United States in 
its sovereignty, but to the two States of Massachusetts and 
Maine, because it involves a large amount of property belonging 
in common to these States before their separation. A vast 
tract of debateable land lies between the two nations, on the 
borders of the State of Maine, partly covered with forests of 
valuable timber, and partly brought under cultivation, and found 
of excellent quality for agricultural purposes, and settled by the 
natives of the one or the other country, under the faith of the 
government from which it was obtained. 

The questions involved in the present dispute are, therefore, 
of great consequence to the states and the nation; and by the 
growth of population, and its tendency to increase, are every 
day becoming more difficult of adjustment. 

We propose to call the attention of our readers to this part of 
the controversy now existing between Great Britain and the 
United States, and as introductory thereto, to state what ques- 
tions have already been settled, and in what manner; and what 
is the present state of aflairs in this respect: between the two 
governments. 

Soon after the treaty of 1783, the question presented itself, 
which river was intended in that treaty by the river St. Croix. 
No river was exclusively entitled to that appellation. It wasa 
common name, bestowed indiscriminately on several of the large 
streams in that vicinity; each of which was also well known by 
some other name. 

The most easterly of these, called the Magagaudaive, was 
claimed by the United States, to be the river intended in the 
treaty; a more westerly one, commonly known by the name of 
the Scoodic, was insisted upon by Great Britain as the eastern 
boundary of the United States. Not only the country between 
these rivers would belong to one or the other nation, according 
to the decision of the question in issue, but the lines to be drawn 
from the source and mouth of the St. Croix would run in very 
different places, as the one or other of these rivers should be ad- 
judged the river of boundary. 

The evils incident to an undetermined boundary continued 
until the treaty of London, commonly called Jay’s treaty. By 
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the fifth article of that treaty it was provided that a commis- 
sion should be established, consisting of one person appointed by 
each of the contracting parties, and one other by lot, to decide 
what river was truly intended under the name of the river St. 
Croix, mentioned in the treaty of peace and forming a part of the 
boundary therein described. They were required to give a descrip- 
tion of the river, and particularise the latitude and iongitude of its 
mouth and source; and both parties agreed to consider ‘‘such de- 
cision final and conclusive, so that the same should never there- 
after be called into question, or made the subject of dispute, or 
difference, between them.”’ 

In pursuance of these provisions, a commission was ——— 
consisting of the Honorable Egbert Benson, Thomas Barclay, 
and David Howell. The late Governor Sullivan conducted the 
case, as agent on the part of the United States, and the late 
Chief Justice Chipman, of New Brunswick, as agent on the part 
of Great Britain. The British government before this tribunal 
claimed to have the Scoodic determined to be the river St Croix; 
the Americans insisted on the Magagaudaive. 

The commissioners, after a most laborious examination, and a 
discussion on the part of the agents, which fills many large volumes 
in manuscript, decided that the Scoodic is the true St. Croix, 
and it has ever since been considered the eastern boundary of 
the United States. 

The commissioners were excused from the labor of ascertaining 
the latitude and longitude of the river; they decided that its 
mouth was at a place called Joe’s Point, not usually found on 
the common maps of the country, but situated in the waters of 
the bay of Passamaquoddy, where they expand beyond the ordi- 
nary breadth of the river; yet, southward of which, the main jand 
stretches out as if it could still form the left bank of a stream 
that had broken away its enclosure on the other side. 

No further measures were had by the two governments, in re- 
lation to the establishing of the lines described in the treaty of 
1783, until the treaty of Ghent in 1814. In the mean time the 
islands in the bay of Passamaquoddy, and Grand Menan in the 
bay of Fundy were settled. Collisions frequently arose be- 
tween the local authorities, as to the extent of their several ju- 
risdictions. Citizens were harrassed by processes from both 
governments, and in the confusion often escaped from the regu- 
lar duties of either. The evils of an unascertained frontier line 
were sensibly experienced for a period of several years, until by 
the tacit consent of each, it seemed to be admitted that Moose 
Island was within the territory of the United States, and that 
the other islands belonged to Great Britain. A monument was 
erected at the head of the Scoodic, now known as the true St. 
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Croix; and geographers, we know not by what particular au- 
thority, in ali the maps of that country, drew the northern line 
to the highlands across the St. John’s, to nearly the forty seventh 
degree of north latitude, and described those highlands on which 
to mark the northern limits of the United States. 

Eastport, a village built on Moose Island, was included in the 
county of Washington; taxed in the annual state assessment, 
and returned its delegates to the general court of Massachusetts. 
The other islands in the bay were occupied under the authority 
of Great Britain as part of her territory; and although the local 
authorities of New Brunswick, sometimes rather indistinctly, 
intimated a claim to Moose Island, and the exclusive navigation 
of the water between that island and Campo Bello, yet it seemed 
to be agreed that the actual possession conformed well enough 
to the treaty lines. 

After the declaration of war, in 1812, the British forces took 
possession of Moose Island, and hoisted the English flag on a 
small fortress which had been built there, and occupied by the 
American troops. This was followed by the capture of Castine, 
and by military possession of other parts of the American terri- 
tory, which fell into the enemy’s power by the fortune of war; 
and was at the time, considered as the ordinary exercise of bel- 
ligerent rights. At the treaty of Ghent, however, the claims of 
the English government were distinctly announced. 

The basis of the treaty was a restoration by each party to 
the other, of places captured during the war, and a recognition 
of the treaty of 1783, as defining the line of boundary between 
the territory of the United States and the British provinces; 
but the fourth article of the treaty alleges that each of the 
contracting parties claims to hold all the islands in the bay of 
Passamaquoddy, and Grand Menan in the bay of Fundy, ac- 
cording to the true intent and meaning of the treaty of 1783; 
and it therefore provides that the party in possession should con- 
tinue to keep possession, until the title should be settled by two 
commissioners, one appointed by each party; or in case of their 
disagreement, by some friendly sovereign or state, to whom the 
reports of the commissioners were to be referred for arbitration. 

The fifth article of the treaty of Ghent recited that neither 
the north west angle of Nova Scotia, nor the north westernmost 
head of Connecticut river, nor the due north line from the head 
of the St. Croix to the highlands, nor the forty fifth degree of 
latitude on the continent, nor the western line on that latitude, 
had been surveyed or ascertained; and it provided for a similar 
commission to determine these points, whose decision was to be 
conclusive; or in case of disagreement, for a like reference to 
some friendly sovereign or state. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
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articles, provided for the appointing commissioners to survey and 
settle other parts of the line of boundary, described in the treaty 
of 1783. 

The commissioners under the fourth article, met at St. An- 
drews, in New Brunswick. The British government had ap- 
pointed on their part, the Honorab'e Thomas Barclay, late 
their consul general to the United States, and the same gen- 
tleman who had served on the commission in 1794. The Amer- 
ican commissioner was the Honorable John Ho!mes, of the then 
district of Maine. These two gentlemen formed the tribunal, 
for decision. The management of the important question be- 
fore them was confided by the British government to the same 
gentleman who had before acted in a similar capacity, and by 
the American government to James T. Austin, Esq. of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The American government had no desire to acquire any aug- 
mentation of territory, but they obviously felt a pride in pre- 
serving their ancient limits without curtailment, and in that res- 
pect they avowed a deep interest in the decision of the question 
respecting the islands in the bay of F undy. 

In the claims made before the commissioners, both parties 
demanded all the islands in the bay of Passamaquoddy, which in 
the treaty of Ghent was declared to be part of the bay of Fun- 
dy, and each party claimed Grand Menan in the bay of Fundy 
properly so called. 

The decision necessarily involved a consideration of the an- 
cient limits and every alteration of the extent of Nova Scotia, 
and an examination of the grants, charters, establishments and 
alterations to which that portion of country, more perhaps than 
any part of New England or the adjoining provinces, had been 
subjected. Directions were given to the agent of the United 
States, to prepare his memorials.i in writing, and to embody in 
them whatever he considered as having any important bearing 
on the questions in controversy, so that 2 any foreign umpire might 
find in the memorial itself, whatever was necessary to a perfect 
understanding of the subject. The British agent, it is believ- 
ed, received similar instructions. 

A wide field was thus opened to the labor of the agents; and 
their memorials in five or six large volumes of manuscript dis- 
cussed all the grants or charters in reference to boundary, from 
the first which was given by King James to Sir William Alex- 
ander, until the establishment of the province of Massachusetts, 
and all the treaties, which had that country for their object 
from the treaty of Utrecht to that of Ghent. 

It would not now be interesting to recapitulate the topics of 
argument in these memorials, embarrassed as the subject was by 
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a discrepancy between the geographical points named in the 
treaty of peace, and the true position of the places intended. 
The commissioners, after eighteen months of attention to the 


business, unexpectedly agreed in opinion, and by a declaration ‘ 


under their hands established the lines of the treaty, as in fact 
they had been considered before the war of 1812. 

This decision, while it reserved to the American government 
allthat it wished, was equally acceptable to the British cabinet, 
who removed their troops from Eastport, and restored the pos- 
session as it had been before their occupation, to the authority 
of the United States and Massachusetts, who immediately re- 
ceived it. 

The fortunate result of this commission was not probably ob- 
tained by a literal adherence to the requisition of the treaty. 
The commissioners were to decide, not negotiate. They were 
to determine the lines of the treaty of peace, and not make new 
ones, from their own views of utility. In restoring Eastport to 
the United States, and retaining Grand Menan for Great Britain, 
they assumed a discretion whose beneficial result may justify its 
exercise. It is however difficult to conceive how by the terms 
of the treaty of peace the island nearest the main land of Nova 
Scotia could be adjudged to the United States, while one lying 
several leagues farther south, could be considered part of the 
British province. 

Another difficulty also presented, which was fortunately obvi- 
ated by the agreement of the commissioners. Eastport, at cer- 
tain tides cannot be approached but by passing round Campo 
Bello, and by consequence either that island must be within the 
American lines, or the waters navigated in passing to Eastport 
must be British. It is obvious that the treaty limits were de- 
scribed on a belief of a different local condition of the several 
places. The commissioners however reserved the right of nav- 
igating these waters to both parties; and their decision having 


been approved and confirmed by the two nations, that part of 


the boundary is ascertained probably beyond all further dispute. 

The duty assigned to the commissioners under the fifth article, 
was not so easily performed. On all, or most of the points sub- 
mitted to their decision, it is understood they have differed in 
opinion. Reports have been made by them to the respective 
governments, and the reference to some friendly state or sover- 
eign remains yet to be made. 

The commissioner of the United States on this article is the 
present Governor of Vermont. The Honorable Samuel R. Brad- 
lee a representative of that state in congress was the agent of 
the United States. The British government assigned their part 
of the duty to the same gentlemen who had in charge the ques- 
tions under the fourth article. 
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The claim of the British government in this case goes to cur- 
tail a large extent of the present state of Maine. 

In casting an eye on the common maps of the United States, 
it will be found that the usual line of demarcation between Nova 
Scotia and the United States runs from the source of the St. 
Croix, across the St. John’s to the highlands, which are supposed 
to be at about forty eight degrees north latitude, whence an ir- 
reguiar, but semicircular line is drawn to the north westernmost 
head of the Connecticut, just above the forty fifth degree. This 
is the claim of the United States. The British claim pretends 
to find the highlands of the treaty south of the St. John’s, so 
that no part of the American territory would cross that river; 
and thence a line is drawn almost at an acute angle with the 
Connecticut, and the whole of the great tract thus excluded on 
the north is the territory now in question between the two states. 

About the time of the institution of these commissions, Col- 
onel Bouchette of Canada, published a work on that province, 
entitled “A topographical description of the province of Lower 
Canada, with remarks upon Upper Canada, and on the relative 
connexion of both provinces with the United States of America, 
by Joseph Bouchette, Surveyor General of Lower Canada, and 
Lieutenant Colonél C. M.” This was dedicated by permis- 
sion to the then Prince Regent, and accompanied by splendid 
and very expensive maps, copies of which he presented to 
the Boston Athenzum. He was attached to both commis- 
sions as engineer on the part of the British government; and 
the first indication of the extent of the British claim was de- 
scribed in that work. 

From the volume of Colonel Bouchette we take the following 
extract concerning the Canadian limits: 


‘‘From the Connecticut river the height of land on which the boundary is 
supposed to pass, runs to the north east and divides the waters that fall into the 
St. Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic, and which height, after 
running some distance upon that course, sends off a branch to the eastward, 
that separates the head of the Thames falling into Lake Timiscouata and river 
St. John, and by that channel into the bay of Fundy, from those that descend 
in a more direct course to the Atlantic. 

The main ridge continuing its north easterly direction is intersected by an 
imaginary line, prolonged in a course astronomically due north from the head 
of the river St. Croix, and which ridge is supposed to be the boundary be- 
tween Lower Canada and the United States; at least such appears to be the 
way in which the treaty of 1783 is construed by the American government, 
but which ought more fairly to be understood, as follows, viz: That the astro- 
nomical line running north from the St. Croix should extend only to the first 
or easterly ridge, and thence run westerly along the crest of the said ridge to 
the Connecticut, thereby equitably dividing the waters flowing into the St. 
Lawrence, from those that empty into the Atlantic, within the limits of the 
United States, and those that have their streams within the British province ° 
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of New Brunswick. It is important, and must always have been had in con- 
templation, that an uninterrup'ed communication and connexion shouid exist 
between all his Majesty’s North American possessions; but by the manner in 
which the treaty is insisted upon by the opposiie pariy, a space of more than 
eighty five miles would be placed within the American limits, and by which 
the British provinces would be completely secured; it would also produce the 
inconvenience of having the mail irom England to Quebec, carried over that 
distance of American territory, and which may either be deemed a matter of 
indulgence, or complained of as an encroachment, according to the transfer of 
the times. Within this tract is also the Madawaska settlement consisting of 
nearly two hundred families, all holding their grants from the British govern- 
ment. England, at all times highminded and generous, never shrinks from the 
fulfilment of her engagement, even though from oversight or want of polit- 
ical acuteness in the persons employed, they may have been formed in a 
manner prejudicial to her true interests. But at the same time she has a right 
to require that the interpretation of them should noi be overstrained or twisted 
from the obvious meaning and intent, by a grasping cupidity after a few 
miles of country which could be but of little advantage to the opposite party.”’ 


It could not escape suspicion that a work, so expensive and 
unsaleable as this book and maps, must have had some other ob- 
ject than the private emolument or even fame of the author; and 
as the British claim was here first advanced and defended, and 
on its whole rout insisted on and explained, it is not unnatural 
to suppose the maintenauce of that claim was the primary ob- 
ject of the publication. 

That the government of Great Britain must feel a very great 
interest in a favorable decision of this question is obvious from 
an inspection of the territory. The American title, as claimed 
by us, intercepts a communication between the provinces of 
New Brunswick and Canada, so that it is true that the mail 
must pass over the territory of the United States. The naviga- 
tion of the St. John’s might also be intercepted by a nation pos- 
sessing, for ever so short a distance, both .its banks, and beside 
the quieting of settlers aud the advantage of increasing the pop- 
ulation on that side, the value of the soil to the colonial govern- 
ment is of no slight consideration. 

The two states of Maine and Massachusetts have a corres- 
ponding interest on the other side; and the nation,as such, must 
feel a pride in preserving the integrity of its boundary. 

It cannot be said we think with any truth, that either of the 
two nations have neglected any thing which could insure success 
to their respective claims. The American agent had unlimited 
authority to press into his service whatever talents ability or 
industry could command; and the English gentlemen were fur- 
nished with like power and attended by the most practical and 
skilful men of science, aided with the most improved philosoph- 
ical instruments that Europe could furnish. 
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The stipulation of the treaty of Ghent has been complied with 
so far as the commissioners had authority to proceed, and the 
reference to some state or sovereign remains to be made. No 
one is named in the treaty of Ghent, and of course there must 
be a further negotiation between the two governments to ascer- 
tain who shaii be the umpire. 

Such negotiation is among other similar matters entrusted to 
Mr. King. Its progress is not yet public; and amid the numer- 
ous cals for information made on the executive by congress, we 
are at a loss to conjecture why no member has given his atten- 
tion to this important inguiry. 

In the present state of the question between the two govern- 
ments, we think such reference as the treaty provides for, not 
calculated to establish the rights of the parties on their true 
basis. 

To understand the matter in controversy, a personal inspec- 
tion of the country is also most if not quite indispensable. Maps 
and plans may in some degree supply the want of actual exam- 
ination, but it is an addition to the misfortune of the case, that 
their accuracy is itself part of this debateable subject. But if 
these be made perfect there would be presented to an umpire-a 
vast mass of matter both mathematical, geographical, and his- 
torical, accumulated by the perseverance and industry of rival 
parties, all of which is more or less relative to the matter to 
be decided; and none of which cou!d be excluded without pre- 
vious examination. ‘The right of either party depends on facts 
and evidence, clear and perspicuous to those who have for no 
short period given their attention to the points in controversy, 
but not easily understood by a stranger. Nor would it be safe 
to pronounce a decision on the view of either party alone, how- 
ever clear to the advocates of that party its rights might seem 
to be maintained. 

There are intrinsic difficulties in the way. The country does 
not present the appearance it was supposed to bear at the treaty 
of 1783, when it had been but partially explored; and mistakes | 
of geographical position undoubtedly have been made, which 
must be corrected either by confining the lines to the supposed 
intention of the ministers who negotiated the treaty, or so run- 
ning some of them, as certainly to depart from their meaning 
by adhering to geographical points. 

But who is to be this umpire? What state or sovereign has 
so little business of its own, or so great an interest for us, as 
willingly to engage in this intricate investigation, and patiently 
to possess themselves of its various details? 

On a question of national law, like that presented in the same 
treaty concerning the carrying off the southern slaves, a mon- : 
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arch or his minister might candidly listen and honestly decide; 
but we fear this dry discussion of boundary will have no charm 
for the cabinet of a neutral power. If referred to any regal 
umpire, it must in all probability be by him committed to his 
chancellor or other keeper of his conscience, and finally deter- 
mined by considerations which find no place in the elaborate and 
logical arguments of the English or American agents. Other 
evidence than that of legal right might by chance sway the judg- 
ment of an umpire. Political considerations can rarely if ever 
be absent from the cabinet of princes; and although it may not 
be deemed courteous to suspect the integrity of a state or sov- 
ereign, we plain republicans cannot for the life of us get rid of 
jealousy when a member, it may be, of the holy alliance should 
be called upon to adjudicate between European and American 
rights. 

We fear, therefore, that the decision of the controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States would not be im- 
partially made in the mode set out by the treaty, and we have 
some reason to believe that our government think sotoo. Time 
enough has elapsed since the disagreement of the commissioners 
was known, to have arranged with the English ministry a tribu- 
nal of reference; yet it has not been arranged; nor are we in- 
formed that it has yet ever been discussed. When it shail be 
adjusted the controversy may be said scarcely to have begun. 
A long period must elapse before the subject can be even thought, 
in decency, to be understood by the royal umpire; and longer 
before his decision can be promulgated. Inthe mean time, all 
the evils incident to a disputed boundary are growing and fes- 
tering on this interesting frontier, where passion and interest 
and pride combine to hurry a result, that regular forms of pro- 
ceeding are too slow to prevent. 

Already, it is understood a state of excitement exists, threat- 
ening a more speedy developement than can be made by any 
international tribunal; and the land agents of Massachusetts and 
Maine, in the regular discharge of their designated duties were 
not long since in personal danger of arrest, by the local authority 
of New Brunswick. It is obvious such a state of things cannot 
long consist with the relations of peace; and that the two govern- 
ments must leave the disputed territory, as an unsettled and 
uncultivated barrier between them, or the proximity of set- 
tlers with contravening claims will lead to mischief which cannot 
be prospectively limited. 

There is an obvious remedy for all this. Let the two govern- 
ments take the business in their own hands and negotiate a new 
boundary more convenient to each party than that intended in 
the treaty of 1783. 
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If the boundary line instead of taking a direction due north 
irom the St. Croix to the highlands and thus crossing the St. 
John’s, was made to take a more easterly direction to that river; 
and that river from the point of intersection was made the boun- 
dary to its source, and the line was drawn from the head of the 
St. John’s instead of the highlands to the north westernmost 
head of Connecticut river, with a right of navigating the St. 
John’s secured to each party, it is believed a more useful ap- 
propriation of territory would be provided for than that now in 
question. Certain we believe it to be that such a demarcation 
would be more advantageous to Great Britain than the lines 
marked by the American claim, and more beneficial to the Uni- 
ted States than the territorial limits proposed in the claim of 
Great Britain. Indeed it is a middle position which each party 
would find vastly better than the pretension of its opponent, and 
we are much inclined to believe not very inferior in utility to the 
utmost extent of its own requisition. It is obvious that this 
boundary might be subject to modification in a treaty. The 
basis we have ventured to suggest is a change of the present 
lines on principles of reciprocity, and for an equivalent value 
where any thing is parted with. 

But here we are met with a.constitutional question of im- 
mense importance, and one which may possibly at some future 
time be productive of serious consequences. 

Can the government of the United States alien the territory 
or any part of the territory of one of the states of this confede- 
racy? Can it do such an act by its own power, or with the con- 
sent of the state whose territory is in question? Have not each 
of the states such an interest in the integrity of the empire that 
no mutilation can be permitted without the consent of the whole? 

These great questions we have not time to discuss, and we 
hope the period may be far distant when any serious feeling of 
their importance may make them matters of general concern. 

A more practical inquiry presents itself—what shall be done 
to support or maintain the American claim? How shall the im- — 
portant interests of the country be preserved in the present sit- 
uation of affairs? 

The legislature of the state of Maine at a recent session pro- 
posed an appropriation of money to collect and authenticate the 
evidence of title, and asked the concurrence of Massachusetts, 
in which, and as we think rightly, this state refused to join. 

Most plainly the duty of conducting the foreign concerns of 
the nation belongs to the general government, and the materials 
and means of doing it are in their exclusive possession. 

For a State to assume this responsibility would be to doubt 
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either the ability or inclination of the general government to de 
its appropriate duties. 

The ability in this case cannot be suspected. Whatever tal- 
ents or wealth can command are obviousiy within its control. 
The government has called to its aid the most exact and practi- 
cal men of science and abie interpreters of its rights; they have 
given them unlimited means to pursue their researches, and have 
not spared expense or time in conducting the discussions. If any 
thing has been omitted, it must, we are persuaded, have been for 
want of knowing that any thing more couid be done; and a sug- 
gestion, that either better information or more evidence might 
be found, would unquestionably be listened to with respect. 

As to the inclination of the government we think no distrust 
can be entertained. It is a matter of pride with the Chief Mag- 
istrate and his Secretary of State, that neither the war nor the 
treaty should impair the limits of the nation; that coming from 
the unequal couilict with honor in all other respects the !aurels 
of the country should not be blighted by losing part of the terri- 
tory on which they grew. If a disastrous result should ensue, 
which we are far trom anticipating, we feel persuaded that it 
will not be justly chargeable to any want of exertion by the pre- 
sent executive. 

The subject when presented, as probably it must be, to some 
impartial umpire, will be no doubt without the ordinary range 
of diplomacy; but the government will assuredly cause its inter- 
ests and its rights to be properly represented, and will maintain 
in this, as in the other relations of diplomatic intercourse, the 
respect which has ever been awarded to American ability. 


ON CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


We believe the importance of classical learning is acknowledg- 
ed by all who are capable of duly appreciating it; and we are 
surprised that any ove who makes the least pretensions to a lite- 
rary character, shou'd deny its great utility in the cause of good 
learning. We doubt, indeed, whether any man, well acquainted 
with ancient literature, can be named, who has represented the 
time as lost, which is spent in acquiring a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages; or who has intimated, that such 
knowledge was useless to the profound scholar. That those who 
are unacquainted with the ancient classical writers of Greece 
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and Rome should not justly estimate the benefits to be derived 
from perusing their works and acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 
guage in which they wrote, is not so strange. We must perceive 
the advantages of any art or science, before we shall be able to 
do justice to its beneficial results. 

We believe, however, there is less diversity of opinion on this 
subject, than has sometimes been supposed. If those who value 
classical learning more, and those who value it less, were allowed 
to explain themselves, they would be found not so much opposed 
in sentiment, as represented. The latter, probably, wou'd be 
unwilling to be understood as pronouncing such learning entirely 
useless for all classes and professions of men; and the former 
certainly mean not to contend, that it is a study essential to all 
useful information. There cannot justly be a question, whether 
aman may be well informed in history, geography, commerce, 
political economy, and the more useful mechanical arts, without 
a knowledge of Greek and Latin, or without reading the 
works of the ancient philologists, rhetoricians, and moralists. 
Many respectable men—respectable for general information, as 
well as practical knowledge of many useful arts of life, are ig- 
norant of the ancient languages, and of ancient writers. They 
are useful citizens, and even good politicians, and intelligent 
supporters of plans forthe public prosperity. They are not to 
be disesteemed, because they have not studied Greek and Latin. 
Such knowledge would not be very useful to them; though if 
such even have leisure to cultivate polite and elegant literature, 
they would find it a source of much mental satisfaction and 
pleasure. 

But that a knowledge of the ancient, learned languages is very 
important to professional men, and useful even to all who aspire 
to the character of scholars, we fully believe. And we imagine 
no one will deny it, who has a right to give an opinion on the 
subject; or who is a correct and impartial judge. We were rns 
and surprised, therefore, to hear an intelligent and liberal mind- 
ed gentleman lately declaring, in our senate chamber, “that he 
wished the dead languages were sunk in the bottom of the dead 
sea.”? But this, perhaps, was a hasty remark, made in the heat 
of debate, which he would not justify; or was said for effect or 
for a pun. 

When it is contended, that classical learning is useful and very 
important for professional men, no one, we think, will dissent 
from the opinion. And it is with this limitation, or with refer- 
ence to the learned professions chiefly, that the study of the 
dead languages is recommended by their most decided apologists. 
No one pretends that the mechanic or merchant should spend 
three or four years in acquiring a knowledge of Greek and Latin; 
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or that it is absolutely requisite in the politician and legislator. 
To the latter, however, it must be considered highly useful. 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox, were certainly more eminent statesmen for 
their knowledge of ancient classical literature. 

No man can expect to be either really a scientific or thorough 
lawyer, without a knowledge of ancient writers upon jurispru- 
dence. And it is not only a satisfaction, but it is important, 
that he be familiar with the Latin language. Besides, many 
writers on subjects connected with this profession have written 
in Latin, within two hundred years. An intelligent man will not 
be satisfied, without going to the fountain head for information; 
and an accomplished politician or statesman, must derive great 
benefit from the study of ancient Greek and Roman writers, who 
were great philosophers and accurate observers of human nature. 

Those of the medical profession, will readily admit the ad- 
vantages resulting from a correct knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, and from perusing some Greek authors. We mean not 
to say, that in order to be a useful practising physician, one 
must necessarily understand Greek. But we do assert, that no 
one has been, and no one can justly expect to be eminent and 
learned, as to the theory of medicine, without a knowledge of 
the Greek language, and of some Greek writers. 

For the theologian, an acquaintance with the dead languages 
is much more important. He should never take any thing at 
second hand. He should go to the originals. He should study 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, if not Arabic and Syriac, if he would 
be able to understand, to explain, to defend and illustrate reli- 
gious subjects. What would have been the condition of the 
christian world at the present period, if many had not studied 
the books of the apostles, apostolical fathers, and early christian 
and common writers? To read these in the translation is not 
sufficient. We should go to the fountain. And where should we get 
our translations, unless some one had studied ancient languages, 
and translated them for us? Ifthe reformers and protestants, 
two or three hundred years ago, had not been able to examine 
the original writings of ancient christians, what would have been 
the issue of the struggle for reformation? 

The Romans, in the time of Cicero, had recourse to Greek 
books, and Greek literature; and thus became a learned and 
polished people. The literature of the Romans was greatly in- 
debted to those who studied Greek writers, and who introduced 
a knowledge of the Greek language. They did not think it lost 
time to pass years in studying Greek authors. And we believe 
the present condition of the christian and civilized world would 
have been very far below that of which we may now proudly boast, 
had not the cultivators of Greek and Latin literature been very 
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active and zealous in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
if they have done good to the interests of truth and sound learn- 
ing, if their attention to the ancient languages and to ancient 
writers, have opened new stores of knowledge, how can we say, 
that the study of the dead languages is unnecessary or useless? 

We cannot but suppose, that those who condemn ancient 
classical learning, are greatly mistaken in their judgment; and 
that genera'ly, they are not competent judges in the case. 

Not only in theology, but in the departments of philology, 
morals, criticism, and philosophy, it is important to possess a 
knowledge of ancient Latin and Greek writers. And no one, 
who wishes to judge accurately, will be willing to trust wholly 
to common translations. Who that is at the head of any estab- 
lishment, and is to judge of the correctness and fidelity of the 
subordinate agents, will trust to others? If he is either faithful 
or wise himself, he will choose to have personal knowledge, be- 
fore he hazards an opinion. 

For the man who is desirous of attaining the character of a 
genera! scholar, it is also important, that he should have a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the original works of the ancient phi- 
losophers and critics of Greece and Rome. This knowledge is 
useiul in obtaining a perfect understanding of our own language; 
and to enable us to add either to its copiousness or elegance. If 
Greek and Roman writers had not been much read and stu’ * 
in the three last centuries, sound learning would, at present, have 
been in a low state. The knowledge of these languages has 
contributed very much to the interests of useful, as well as of 
polite literature. The style of English writers has been essen- 
tially benefited by a study of the best authors in Greek and 
Latin. These were original and profound thinkers; they were 
master spirits. Why should we not endeavor to catch their no- 
ble spirits? Why not avail of their labors and researches? If 
ancient literature were wholly neglected for a century, we be- 
lieve our character, as an enlightened and learned people, would 
be much deteriorated. ; 

Sound learning is greatly indebted to Erasmus, More, Milton, 
Addison, Johnson, Knor, and others; and they were qualified to 
be critics and reformers in language, and eminent in literature, 
in consequence of their early attention to the ancient classics, 

It will not be supposed, that we contend for the necessity of 
studying Greek and Latin, in all classes of people. We insist 
only, that it is useful and important for scholars and for profes- 
sional men; and we should be very sorry to have it neglected. 
At the same time, we are ready to acknowledge, that we do not 
think it essentially requisite to a respectable character. It would 
be unnecessary for every one designed for active life, and even 
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for a statesman or a merchant, to spend many years in gaining 
a knowledge of the dead languages: but the means of acquiring 
them should be within the reach of all. Where the towns are 
large, there should be grammar schools, kept by graduates of 
some college, who can teach Latin and Greek. Such instructors 
can be had for a very little more wages than those who are now 
often employed. And they must be better qualified to teach 
even the English language. Such also asdesire to obtain a knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek, without going to a distance, and being 
liable to a great expense, would then have the opportunity. 
SAL. 
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Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Superior Court 

* of Judicature for the State of New Hampshire, from September, 
1816, to February, 1819. By Nathamel Addams. Exeter, 1819. 
pp. 388. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Superior Court of 

* Judicature for the State of New Hampshire, between February, 


1819, and May, 1823, inclusive. Collected by William M. Rich- 
ardson, and Levi Woodbury. Concord, 1824. pp. 582. 


We may well be allowed to cherish a warm interest in the ju- 
risprudence of New Hampshire. The similarity of its early 
customs and laws, to those of Massachusetts, and its immediate 
vicinity, render its administration of justice a matter of no little 
practical importance to many of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth; and also an object of liberal curiosity and regard to the 
legal profession. The volumes above mentioned contain the de- 
cisions of the highest tribunal of our sister state for a period of 
about seven years, during which a native citizen of Massachu- 
setts, whose residence in New Hampshire is but recent, has been 
at the head of the bench, and the associate justices, two recent 
governors of that state, since transferred to the senate of the 
United States. On examining the cases reported in these vol- 
umes, Mr. Justice Woodbury will be found to have prepared and 
delivered a great majority of the opinions of the court. That 
he was a most diligent judge, no one can deny. Nor will his 
learning be questioned by any learned man. However his opin- 
ions, in some cases, may be estimated by profound lawyers, no 
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one, we think, will hesitate to admit that they are valuable and 
instructive, at feast oa account of the number and variety of 
authorities which he has brought to his aid in the progress of his 
opinions, from one step to another, through the whole course of 
his reasoning. Indeed, we know of few judgments of any judge, 
that are better supported, directly and collaterally, by the an- 
cient and modern books, than almost all those of Mr. Justice 
Woodbury. Perhaps some professional men would even assert, 
that there is a needless accumulation of references, and say, as 
Lord Haie somewhere has said, that if adjudications were de- 
manded to show that an estate to a man and his heirs forever 
is a fee-simp'e, he shou'd answer that he did not know where 
they couid be found, that such had been the law for centuries; 
and let him who denies it, find any thing to the contrary if he 
can. The burden is not on the court in such cases. Neverthe- 
less, we avow our decided preference of opinions, fortified by 
even an unnecessary number of authorities, to those meagre 
statements of a judge, which amgunt only to this, viz., that on 
the whole, the court think the plaintiff is entitled to recover, and 
that the cases cited by the defendant’s counsel, though they 
seemed at first to bear strongly against the plaintiff’s cause, 
may be so far distinguished from the case at the bar, as not se- 
riously to impugn the judgment which the court has, on the whole, 
concluded to render. Except in cases as plain as that stated 
by Lord Hale, it is most provoking, after a full and manly argu- 
ment, to be turned off, at the termination of half a year’s solemn 
advisement, with a mere declaration of a judge, that on the whole, 
the court think the law is thus and so, and ought to be so. 

We notice in these volumes, that the court of New Hampshire 
has decided several points differently from the court of Massa- 
chusetts. In most of those cases in which the decisions of the 
court in this state were known to the court in New Hampshire, 
and purposely denied, we hazard nothing, we believe, in saying 
that they carry with them the vast majority of professional suf- 
frages, even in Massachusetts. For instance, that selectmen, or 
other presiding officers at a popular election, are not liable to an 
action for rejecting the vote of one who claims the right of voting, 
unless they act wantonly and corruptly; that mere mistake, in 
such cases, does not subject them to a suit. Such is most clear- 
ly the doctrine of common sense and justice, and of the common 
law of England. Such are the decisions of the courts of New 
Hampshire and New York. The reasoning of Chief Justice 
Richardson on this point, seems to us unanswerable. A differ- 
ent doctrine, however, prevails in Massachusetts. 

So in Massachusetts, it has been repeatedly held, that he, who 
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gives to an attaching officer, a receipt for the goods attached, 
promising to redeliver them on demand, has no property, general 
or special, in the goods, and can maintain no action against a 
person who may take them from his custody. We never yet 
heard this doctrine approved by a single lawyer. In Poole v. 
Symonds, (1) New Hampshire Reports, Chief Justice Richardson, 
examines, refutes, and repudiates this notion, with perfectly re- 
sistless arguments and authorities. Smith, Livermore, and Ellis, 
formerly justices of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire, had 
previously denied this Massachusetts doctrine, and their decision 
is cited with the respect that the deliberate opinions of such men 
always must excite in those who are worthy to be their suc- 
cessors. 

Mr. Justice Bell, in another case, gives an opinion which is 
wholly irreconcileable with Ulen v. Kittredge, (7) Massachusetts 
Reports; and whether the result at which he arrives is correct, 
or incorrect, it will require no common ability and acumen to 
refute it. 

There are other cases in which the two courts have come to 
different legal conclusions on the same facts, but without a pre- 
vious knowledge of each other’s decisions. We confess our in- 
clination to hold to the correctness of our own court in these in- 
stances. See Tiltonv. Gordon, (1) New Hampshire Reports, 33. 
Rowe v. Smith, (16) Massachusetts Reports, 306. Wright v. 
Steele, (2) New Hampshire Reports, 51. Ford v. Phillips, (1) 
Pickering’s Reports, 203. 

The doctrine of Jackson vy. Stetson, and Alderman v. French, 
(15) Massachusetts Reports, and (1) Pickering’s, is so summa- 
vily denied by Justice Woodbury, as to amount almost to a con- 
temptuous rejection of it without a hearing. Men of all grades 
of legal capacity and acquirement, throughout the country, for 
some cause or other, or without cause, seem to have united in 
flouting the doctrine of those cases. We should prefer to see 
the reasoning in support of that doctrine examined and confuted, - 
before we yield to mere acclamation. That it is susceptible of 
exposure and confutation, we acknowledge ourselves inclined to 
believe. ‘‘There never was such an idea before, that one plea 
might be supported by what was contained in another. Each 
plea must stand or fall by itself; they are as unconnected as if 
they were on separate records.” Per. Buller, J. (1) Dumford and 
East, 125. 

In the case of Derby v. Phelps, (2) New Hampshire Reports, 
it was decided that a parole promise to many at a future day is 
void, by the statute of frauds, &c. if that future day be more 
than a year from the time of the promise made. Our readers, 
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who now are, or hereafter may be interested in contracts of this 
nature, will take notice and govern themselves accordingly. No 
court can be expected to decide differently. 

There are many cases in these two volumes, on which we are 
disposed to comment, not for the purpose of finding fault, (though 
we do not believe all we have seen there,) but to pay a tribute 
to the learning and ability of the court. Our journal, however, 
is not a vehicle of legal discussions, nor would our commendation 
enhance the reputation of any legal tribunal. 

We close these hasty and desultory remarks, by stating our 
conviction that the New Hampshire Reports have added to the 
honors of the bench, and evinced that justice is administered in 
that state with ability, learning and intelligence. The form of 
reporting, which has been adopted in these volumes, does not ex- 
hibit the powers or erudition of the bar. Scarcely any argu- 
ments are given, or even a sketch of them. But he, who knows 
nothing of the talents and learning of the leading professional 
gentlemen of New Hampshire, is ignorant indeed. And he, who 
may underrate them, will find no surer means of correcting his 
estimate, than by meeting them in their own courts, or in any 
other. 


THE HYMN TO BHAVANI. 


We have lately been instructed and delighted by a splendid 
dissertation on poetry, its nature, uses and influences, by a iearn- 
ed divine of our own city. It was so sweet, so beautiful, so full 
of life, that it brought up to our recollection whatever had been 
said upon the subject by the good, great and wise, of other ages. 
Amongst the rest, who have paid almost divine honors to the 
muse, may be numbered that all accomplished scholar, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones; with a knowledge of the exact sciences he had a 
rich and vigorous imagination, and living as he did so long in In- 
dia, he become imbued with all the perfume of Oriental litera- 
ture; with the Hindu books, sacred and profane, he was per- 
fectly acquainted, and was also constantly in personal com- 
munion with the most enlightened men of that country. In an 
introduction toa translation or paraphrase of the following Hymn, 
Sir William makes this remark: “In all our conversation with 
learned Hindus, we found them enthusiastic admirers of poetry, 
which they considered as a divine art, that had been practised 
for numberless ages in heaven before it was revealed on earth, 
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by Valmic.” Nothing in any language of modern times has sur- 
passed the productions of the early ages of the world, in works 
of imagination. Heaven, earth and air, were peopled by their 
creative powers. The martial glories of countless warriors are 
celebrated in every charm of verse, and the prolific powers of na- 
ture are made to burst on the enraptured soul in every loveiy 
and varied form. 


When time was drown’d in sacred sleep, 

And raven darkness brooded o’er the deep, 
Reposing on primeval piliows 

Of tossing billows, 

The forms of animated nature lay; 

Till o’er the wild abyss, where love 

Sat like a nestling dove, 

From heav’n’s dun concave shot a golden ray. 


Still brighter and more bright it stream’d, 
Then, like a thousand suns, resistless gleam’d; 
Whilst on the placid waters blooming, 

The sky perfuming, 

An op’ning Loos rose, and smiling spread 
His azure skirsts and vase of gold, 

While o’er his foliage roll’d 

Drops, that impearl Buavani’s orient bed. 


Mother of Gods, rich nature’s queen, 

Thy genial fire emblaz’d the bursting scene; 

For, on th’ expanded blossom sitting, 

With sun-beams knitting 

That mystic veil for ever unremov’d, 

Thou badst the softly kindling flame 

Pervade this peopled frame, 

And smiles, with blushes tinged, the work approv’d. 


Goddess, around thy radiant throne 

The scaly shoals in spangled vesture shone, 

Some slowly through green waves advancing, 
Some swiftly glancing, 

As each thy mild mysterious pow’r impell’d: 

E’en ores and river-dragons felt 

Their iron bosoms melt 

With scorching heat; for love the mightiest quell’d. 


But straight ascending vapors rare 
O’ercanopied thy seat with lucid air, 

While, through young InpRA’s new dominions 
Unnumber’d pinions 

Mix'd with thy beams a thousand varying dyes, 
Of birds or insects, who pursued 

Their flying loves, or woo’d 

Them yielding, and with music fill’d the skies. 
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And now bedeck’d with sparkling isles 

Like rising stars, the wat’ry desert smiles; 
Smooth plains by waving forests bounded, 
With hillocks rounded, 

Send forth a shaggy brood, who, frisking light 
In mingled flocks or faithful pairs, 

Impart their tender cares: 

All animals to love their kind invite. 


Nor they alone: those vivid gems, 

That dance and glitter on their leafy stems, 
Thy voice inspires, thy bounty dresses, 

Thy rapture blesses, 

From yon tall palm, who, like a sunborn king, 
His proud tiara spreads elate, 

To those, who throng his gate, 

Where purple chieftains vernal tribute bring. 


A gale so sweet o’er GanGa breathes, 

That in soft smiles her graceful cheek she wreathes. 
Mark, where her urgent brow she raises, 

And blushing gazes 

On yon fresh Cetaca, whose am’rous flower 
Throws fragrance from his flaunting hair, 

While with his blooming fair 

He blends perfume, and multiplies the bower. 


Thus, in one vast eternal gyre, 

Compact or fluid shapes, instinct with fire, 
Lead, as they dance, this gay creation, 
Whose mild gradation 

Of melting tints illudes the visual ray: 
Dense earth in springing herbage lives, 
Thence life and nurture gives 

To sentient forms, that sink again to clay. 


Ye maids and youths on fruitful plains, 

Where Lacsumt revels and BHAVANI reigns, 
Oh, haste! oh, bring your flow’ry treasures, 

To rapid measures 

Tripping at eve these hallow'd banks along: 
The pow’r, in yon dim shrines ador’d, 

To primal waves restor’d, 

With many a smiling race shall bless your song. 


SO CIS MENA eet Ime. 
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DISSERTATIONES THEATROCRITICE. 


«« Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare Poetz.”’ 


Neituer the truths of history nor the records of tradition, 
have transmitted to us the precise period when theatrical represen- 
tations in England were first introduced; but it is evident, that 
the capacity to feel the future importance of their effects, existed 
in the age that adopted them, since no other object but the an- 
ticipation of efficacious consequences in the reformation of soci- 
ety and regulation of human conduct, could have induced men, 
animated by the purest principles of the gospel, to select them 
as the most certain medium of instruction, and the surest method 
to plant penitence in the heart, and glean the harvest of sincere 
piety. William Fitz Stephen, a w riter of some celebrity in the 
reign of Henry Il. and the first Richard, furnishes us with the 
following. “The interludes belonging to the theatre, were plays 
of holy subjects, representing the miracles wrought by the saints, 
with the acts and pious sufferings of the blessed martyrs.” As 
these representations are not mentioned in a way to impress us 
with the belief that they were either new or unfrequent, the sup- 
position is natural which places them with a date yet more 
ancient. 

As the taste for theatrical representations among the ancients 
was generated by a contemplation of the highest order of imagin- 
ative models in their mythology, so we find a similar principle ac- 
tuating its revival in the early ages of christianity; and although 
that taste which suggested the force of imitative art to benefit 
mankind, was unallied to judgment, and the genius which em- 
ployed it, unrefined, yet its elements constituted a part of that 
ethical code of pure laws which govern the wise, the virtuous, 
and the good; and it is remarkable that the prejudice of its ene- 
mies, or ‘the perverse derelictions of its professors from the pur- 
pose ‘of its origin, should separate so widely the commencement 
of the system from its completion—or in other words, that the 
rough draught of the English stage, founded upon the firm and 
faithful intentions of religious belief, and sanctioned by ecclesi-« 
astical example, should, as it advanced through intervening ages 
to the polished excellence of its present perfection, retrograde so 
far from the estimation of the followers of those tenets which 
gave it birth. 

In the twelfth century, theatrical exhibitions were called Mira- 
cles; the church was usually the theatre, where the performances 
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took place; and the actors were the ecclesiastics, or their scholars. 
The authority of Matthew Paris assigns Saint Catharine as the 
first play of this kind, which was dignified with a title, and writ- 
ten by Geoffrey, a Norman, afterwards Abbot of St. Albans. He 
was a teacher at Dunstable, about A. D. 1110, where he had his 
play performed, and borrowed from the sacrist of St. Albans, some 
of the ecclesiastic vestments of the abbey, to adorn the actors. 

In these mysteries, both the author and actors had no hesita- 
tion in personating the most holy and sacred characters, nor 
were even the persons of Trinity exceptions. In a mystery call- 
ed God’s Promises, the principal character is Pater Celestis, the 
Heavenly Father; and in the celebrated mystery entitled Corpus 
Christi, or The Coventry Play, God and Lucifer are the principal 
dramatis persone. In the Harleian library is one of the myste- 
ries, as ancient as the reign of Edward I., the subject of which is 
Christ’s descent into Hell; and the interlecutors are Christ, Satan, 
the Janitor, or Gate Keeper, (of Hell) Adam, Eve, Abraham, 
David, John Baptist, and Moses. Strut’s elaborate work on the 
customs and manners of the English in former times, abounds in 
curious details of the early drama. In 1378, the scholars of St. 
Paul’s school presented a petition to Richard II., praying his 
majesty to prohibit some inexpert people from presenting the 
History of the Old Testament, to the prejudice of the said clergy, 
who had been at great expense in order to represent it publicly 
at christmas. 

In the year 1390, the fourteenth of Richard II., the parish 
clerks of London performed a play, which lasted three days, the 
king, queen and many of the nobility being present. In the 
succeeding reign, A. D. 1409, they performed another play, 
which lasted eight days; and beginning with the creation of the 
worid, it contained the greater part of the history of the Old and 
New Testament. The last of these performances appears to have 
borne a close analogy to the mystery already mentioned, of Corpus 
Christi, or Ludus Coventrie; transcripts of which, nearly coeval 
with the time of its representation, are still extant. The pro- 
logue to this singular drama, is delivered by three persons, who 
speak alternately, and are styled Vezillators; it contains the ar- 
gument of the several pageants or acts, which constitute the 
piece, and amount to no less than forty, each consisting of a de- 
tached subjeet selected from the scriptures, beginning with the 
creation of the universe, and ending with the general judgment. 
In the first pageant or act, the Deity is represented seated on 
his throne by himself, and declaring his self-existence and eter- 
nity, his omnipotence, and his triune essence. This speech is 
lengthy, and at its conclusion the angels enter, chanting from 
the church service “to Thee all angels cry aloud; the heavens, 
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and all the powers therein—to Thee cherubim and seraphim con- 
tinually do cry, holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabbaoth.” Lu- 
cifer then makes his appearance, and desires to know if the hymn 
was in honor of God or of him? The good angels readily reply 
that it was in honor of God; but the evil angels incline to wor- 
ship Lucifer, and he presumes to seat himself in the throne of 
the Deity. God immediately commands him to fall from heaven 
to hell; which dreadful sentence he is compelled to obey; and, 
with his wretched associates, descends to the lower regions. 
The play then proceeds—the next pageant being the creation of 
the world, and the others follow in regular succession; being 
played each day till the whole drama was concluded, This play 
was acted by the Mendicant Friars of Coventry, and commenced 
on Corpus Christi day, which gave the representation its title. 

In referring to Dugdales’ history of Warwickshire, we find 
that for the performance of these plays, theatres for the several 
scenes were very large and lofty, and moving upon wheels, by 
which they were drawn to all the eminent parts of the city, for 
the convenience and better advantage ofthe spectators. The stage 
at this period consisted of three several platforms, or stages, one 
above the other. In the uppermost sat the Pater Celestis, sur- 
rounded by his angels; on the second appeared the holy saints, 
and glorified men; the lowest was occupied by mere men, who 
had not yet passed from time into eternity. On one side of the 
lowest platform, was the resemblance of a dark pitchy cavern, 
from whence issued the appearance of fire and flames; and, 
when it was requisite, the auditory were treated with terrific 
yellings and hideous noises, imitative of the howlings and cries 
of wretched souls, tormented by relentless demons. From this 
yawning cave the "devils issued at intervals, to amuse and instruct 
the spectators; the amusement was comprised in the jests 
which were expected from them; and the instruction, from the 
warnings which they uttered against the danger of falling into 
the power of such remorseless spirits. The progressive improve- 
ments of the stage, gradually abolished the introduction of these 
unsightly personages. The upper platform and the cavern were 
removed, and the two lower platforms retained, the upper stage 
serving for chambers, or other elevated situations, the walls of a 
city, &e. These arrangements continued in request for a con- 
siderable time, for we frequently find mention made of upper and 
lower stages in the old editions of the first plays. 

However reprehensible these personations may appear in the 
present age, when the sacred veil of respect and reverence is 
drawn betore religious subjects, and even the licentious mention 
of the Divinity is deemed presumptuous upon the stage, their 
effect in weaning the national partiality from the common, but eru- 
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el customs which marked the warlike reign of Richard I, contri- 
buted to soften the human character, and alienate the passions 
from that ferocity, which was previously considered as a charac- 
teristic virtue; and while religion made the stage an instrument 
of good, in pointing out the path of morality, humanity employed 
it to cement the social compact, by a gradual introduction of 
the peaceful arts. 

To shew how essential to the true interests of piety, the re- 
presentation of these mysteries was esteemed, we shall copy the 
following entry from two manuscripts in the Harleian Library, 
and called the Plays of Chester; the date of the oldest is 1600. 

“The proclamation for Whitsun plays, made by William Ne- 
wall, Clerk of the Pendice, A. D. 24, Henry VIII. 

‘“‘Forasmuch as of old time, not only for the augmentation and 
increase of the holy and catholic faith of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and to exhort the minds of common people to good de- 
votion, and wholesome doctrine thereof, but also for the com- 
monwealth, and prosperity of this city, a play and divers stories 
of the Bible, beginning with the creation, and fall of Lucifer, and 
ending with the general judgment of the world, to be declared 
and played in the Whitsun week, was devised and made by one 
Sir Henry Francis, sometime Monk of this Monastery, dissolved; 
who obtaining atid got.of Clement, then Bishop of Rome, a thou- 
sand days of pardon, and of the Bishop of Chester at that time, 
forty days of pardon, granted from henceforth to every person re- 
sorimg m pon Te with good devotion, to hear and see the 
said plays from tint ime, as oft as they shall be played with- 
in the said city; and every person or persons disturbing the said 
plays, in any manner of wise, to be accursed by the authority of 
the said Pope Clement’s bulls (until such time as he or they be 
absolved thereof,) which plays were devised to the honor of God, 
by John Arnway, then Mayor of this city of Chester, his breth- 
ren, and whole commonalty, to be brought forth, declared, and 
played at the costs and charges of the craftsmen, and occupa- 
tions of the said city, which hitherto have from time to time used 
and performed the same accordingly. Wherefore the mayor, in 
the King’s name, straitly chargeth and commandeth that every 
person and persons of what estate, degree, or condition soever 
they be, resorting to the said plays, do use themselves peaceably, 
without making any assault, affray, or other disturbance, where- 
by the same plays may be disturbed; and that no manner of 
person or persons, whosoever he or they be, do use or wear any 
unlawful weapons, within the precinct of the said city, during the 
time of the said plays,” &c. 

The writers of these mysteries were compelled, in order to 
gratify the vulgar propensities of their uneducated auditors, to 
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mingle a portion of pantomimical buffoonery with the serious 
subject of their exhibitions, and to relieve the dulness of the 
long speeches, which required enlivening, for the purpose of fix- 
ing attention, A similar deference to popular taste has been 
manifested by succeeding dramatists; to this degradation the 
sublime Shakspeare was obliged to bend; nor can we coincide 
with the colossus of literature, when he attributes the motive to 
the pleasure of debasement—we do not think that ‘a quibble, 
poor and barren as it is, gave him such delight that he was con- 
tent to purchase it by the sacrifice of reason, propriety and 
truth.” Ifhe appears to descend from the transcendent height 
of genius, the beauty of wit, and the plenitude of poetic inspira- 
tion, it must have been when the reflection crossed the moment 
of composition, that the pleasure of the pit was not synonymous 
with the chastened intellect of the boxes. Even Pope, whose 
commentaries upon the bard may not inaptly be compared to the 
dull sword, that hacked the knot which its possessor could not 
untie, has the solitary candor to say, ‘‘one cannot therefore won- 
der, if Shakspeare, having at his first appearance no other aim in 
his writings than to procure a subsistence, directed his endeavors 
solely to git the taste and humor that then prevailed.” To prove 
how unequal the essayist on man was to the task of true criticism 
upon the works of our immortal poet, he has ass@rted in his pre- 
face—which, by the side of Johnson’s, ds as the “‘flat”’ to “‘the 


skyish head of blue Olympus’’—in referenge to the/‘illiteracies of 


the first publishers, nothing is more common than Actus tertia, 
Exit omnes, Enter three witc ches solus ;” to whith Stevens appends 
the following note. ‘This blunder appears to be of Mr. Pope’s 
own invention. It is not to be found in any one of the four folio 
copies of Macbeth; and there is no quarto edition of it extant.” 
So much for the veracity as well as the vigorous acumen of Mr. 
Pope. 

As the old mysteries frequently required the representation of 
some allegorical personages, such as death, sin, charity, faith, 
&c., by degrees the rude poets of those unlettered ages, began 
to form complete dramatic pieces, consisting entirely of such 
personifications. These were entitled Moralities, or mora! plays. 
It may not be uninteresting to give a slight analysis of one that 
was acted during the reign of Henry VIII. If is called Every 
Man. The subject of the piece is the summoning of man out of 
the world by death; and its moral, that nothing “will then avail 
him, but a well spent life and the comforts of religion. The sub- 
ject and moral are opened in a monologue, spoken by the mes- 
senger, the term generally given to the prologue; then, the second 
person of the trinity is represented, who, after some general 
complaints on the degeneracy of mankind, calls for death, and 
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so called, who represents the human race. Every Man appears, 
and receives the summons with all the marks of confusion and 
terror. When Death has withdrawn, Every Man applies for relief 
in his distress, to Fellowship, Kindred, Goods, or Riches, which 
are personified, but they successively renounce and forsake him; in 
this disconsolate state, he makes an application to Good Deeds, 
who, after upbraiding him with his long neglect of him, for the 
five last mentioned are male characters, introduces him to his 
sister, Knowledge; she leads him to the holy man, Confession, 
who appoints a penance, which he inflicts upon himself, and then 
retires from the stage to receive the sacrament. On his return, 
he begins to be exhausted, and after the persons representing 
Strength, Beauty, Discretion, and the Five Senses (which appear 
as one character, though upon the Spanish stage they are exhi- ee 
bited as five distinct persons) have taken their final leave of him, 
he expires—good deeds remaining with him, and an angel de- 
scends to sing a requiem. From this morality we may manifest- 
ly date the indistinct dawn of tragedy; and its progressive lustre 
increased till we find,the,genuine light of learning gathering its 
unquenchable glow, and breaking over the long concealed beau- a 
ties of the Greek and Roman models. . bie 
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orders him to bring before his tribunal Every Man, the personage : 
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Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
JuveNAL. Sart. I. 






Every one seems now to be deeply interested in collecting 
materials for an accurate history of our country. It is fully un- 
derstood, at this time, that the early writers were under the 
necessity of dealing in generals, both from the disposition of 
their readers, and from the belief that minute circumstances 
could not be interesting to the world. Many matters which are 
now seen to have a direct bearing upon subsequent events, were 
at that time overlooked, and till lately, forgotten. It is the duty 
of the present generation to labor to supply the defects of the 
early historian, and to keep awake such a spirit of inquiry and 
love of observation, that current affairs shall go down to posteri- 
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ty with truth, fulness and accuracy. As the first Provincial 
Congress was an important body of men, who acted in a moment- 
ous period, we have examined the records of their doings, in or- 
der to give our readers ‘‘a brief chronicle” of their proceedings; 
and shall, as occasion offers, draw from other sources to illustrate 
the prevalent principles and establish the facts which are the 
basis of our country’s independence and glory. 

Public affairs wore so alarming an aspect in the year 1774, 
that before the dissolution of the general court, in the spring, a 
congress of delegates from the several towns in the province was 
agreed upon; which, accordingly, met at Salem, in the county of 
Essex, on the 7th of October in that year. On the 12th of the 
same month, the body being organized by the choice of John 
Hancock for president, and Benjamin Lincoln for secretary, pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the state of the province, and 
a message was sent to Governor Gage. This was a firm and 
spirited state paper, and was agreed to with only one dissenting 
voice. On the 14th the congress adjourned to meet at Cam- 
bridge, and on the 17th business was commenced at the latter 
place. Every member was animated,witha love of liberty, and 
a fixed determination was discovefed in that body, to hazard 
every thing in defence of the freedom of the country. On the 


‘20th a committee for the defence and safety of the province was raised. 


They proceeded to business with great vigilance, and on the 25th 
began to estimate the munitions of war which the province stood 
in immediate need of—and as a proof that they looked some 
ways ahead, this estimate was twenty thousand eight hundred thirty 
seven pounds, a great sum for that period. On the same day an 
injunction of secresy was passed, and their debates were, of 
course, in conclave. On the 26th an order was passed for all 
classes to acquaint themselves with the art of war, and the com- 
mittee were ordered to prepare a plan for regulating the militia. 
On the same day the congress took up the report of the com- 
mittee of defence and safety, which exhibits all the points of the 
revolutionary struggle. It discovers great caution, intrepidity 
and talent. On the 27th congress made choice of three general 
officers, viz.: Hon. Jedediah Preble, Esq. was first chosen, then 
the Hon. Artemas Ward and Col. Pomeroy. On the same day a 
committee was chosen to sit during the recess of congress. On 
the 28th, Hon. Samuel Dexter was elected receiver general, but 
asked to be excused, which request was granted, and Henry 
Gardner, Esq. was chosen. On the same day the question of 
recommending the removal of the inhabitants of Boston was dis- 
cucsed; and in the afternoon of the 28th, the subject of the 
finances was taken up, and long and minute resolves were passed. 
Major Hawley, Mr. Gerry and Major Foster, figured in this busi- 
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ness. On Saturday, the 29th, a committee reported on the mili- 
tary exercise best for the people of the province, and on the 
same day voted a spirited replication to General Gage, who had 
answered their memorial sent a short time before, and directed 
the committee of safety to sit at Cambridge during the recess, 
which had been agreed on. Congress then adjourned, to meet at 
the same place on the 23d of the following November. At the 
first moment of meeting in November, resolves were passed re- 
questing John Adams, Esq. and Robert Treat Paine, Esq. to 
attend congress as soon as possible. These patriots had been 
delegates to the continental congress. On the 24th, the pro- 
ceedings of the continental congress were reported, probably 
furnished by these gentlemen. On the 25th, the congress found 
business so rapidly accumulating, that it was necessary to adjourn 
for the afternoon, to give the committees an opportunity to ma- 
ture their reports. On the 26th, not much was done. On the 
28th, a committee was ordered to take into consideration the 
state of the manufactures, and how they may be improved in this pro- 
vince. On the 29th, amongst other business, it was agreed to send 
to Boston and see what were the last advices from London. On 
the 29th, the expediency of sending members to the continental 
congress was consid and unanimously agreed to. Thursday, 
December Ist, tha were reported to the other colonies for 
their donations to the towns of Boston and Charlestown. The 
next day the state of grievances was gone into, and a long de- 
bate took place. This subject was one which called out the 
talent of congress, and on this occasion several members were 
greatly distinguished. On Monday, the 5th, it was ordered that 

r. Winthrop, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Pickering, Mr. Bridge and Mr. 
Cheever, be a committee to prepare an address to the clergy of 
the province, desirmg them to exert themselves to exhort their 
people to carry into execution the resolves of the continental 
congress. The rights of State governments were this day amply 
discussed. We here insert the address to the clergy, to show 
how important this body of men was thought to be to the cause 
of liberty. In truth, they had a glorious share in the-great cause. 


ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY. 


‘*The committee appointed to prepare an address to the clergy, having 
amended the same again reported; the report was read and accepted, and or- 
dered that copies thereof be sent to all the ministers of the gospel in the pro- 
vince, and is as followeth: 

Reverend Sirs—When we contemplate the friendship and assistance our 
ancestors, the first settlers of this province (while overwhelmed with distress, ) 
received from the pious pastors of the churches of Christ, who, to enjoy the 
rights of conscience, fled with them into this land, then a savage wilderness, 
we find ourselves filled with the most grateful sensations; and we cannot but 
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acknowledge the goodness of heaven in constantly supplying us with preach- 
ers of the gospel, whose concern has been the temporal and spiritual happiness 
ef this peopie. 

In a day like this, when all its friends of civil and religious liberty are exert- 
ing themselves to deliver the country from its present calamities, we cannot 
but place great hopes in an order of men, who have ever distinguished them- 
selves in their country’s cause; and do therefore recommend to the ministers 
of the gospel in the several towns and other places in this coiony, that they 
assist us in avoiding that dreadful slavery with which we are now threatened, 
by advising the people of their several congregations as they wish their pros- 
perity, to abide by, acd strictly adhere to the resolutions of the Continental 
Congress, as the most peaceable and probable method of preventing confusion 
and bloodshed, and of restoring that harmony between Great Britain and these 
colonies on which we wish might be established, not only the rights and liber- 
ties of America, but the opulence and lasting happiness of the whole British 
empire.’’ 


December 7th, Mr. Sullivan and others were ordered to con- 
sider what compensation ought to be allowed to the delegates 
from this province who attend the continental congress. “This 
day a committee of safety was nominated from the several coun- 
ties. The proceedings of December 8th are wanting in the re- 
cords. On the 9th, amongst other matters, the subject of a 
plan for military exercise, pr repared by Captain Timothy Picker- 
ing, was considered. On the 10th an address was prepared, to be 
sent to the people, abating nothing in the firmness and decision 
which characterised those which had preceded it. And on this 
day congress was dissolved to meet on the Ist day of the follow- 
ing F ebruary , 1775, for which body a new election was directed 
to take place. 

Thus closed the first provincial congress. We have subjoined 
the names of the patriots who formed this memorable body. 
They were good men and true, and they and their deeds should 
not be forgotten. They came to the great work with minds 
made up for martyrdom, if the cause should require the sacrifice. 
Most of these worthies are gone, and those who knew them are 
also fast passing away. It is now the time, if ever, to rescue 
something of them from oblivion. We shall give the names of 
the counties in which they resided at that time, as well as their 
names, in hopes to arouse some of their friends or descendants 
to search the few traces of them now left, and assist in making 
valuable materials for the future historians and biographers of 
our country. For some few of these worthies something has 
been done, but not much. Whatever may be sent us, we will in 
due time put on record, in some form or other. In this way the 
present generation may, in some measure, pay the debt we owe 
the revolutionary patriots. The work of calling up the shades 
of the mighty dead is too great for any single individual, “how- 
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ever deep his voice or potent his spell.””_ The community must 
assist in the labor. 

Ye statesmen, who now supply their places, we call on you, to 
assist us in garnering up the gleanings time has left. Ye lawyers, 
who are now looking back upon the customs, habits, principles 
and precepts of your fathers, we invoke you to our aid. Ye 
a you who commune with all classes of men, and are 
earned, as well in the traditions of the country and the charac~ 
ter of the people, as in the principles of nature, enrich your 
country with your collections. Ye ministers of the everlasting 
God, your predecessors, under the guidance of Heaven, taught 
our fathers’ hands to war and thew fingers to fight, aud taught 
these brave men, also, that to bleed was duty, and to die was 
honor, when a country’s salvation demanded the sacrifice—come 
bring your records of the sanctuary; the solemn eulogies of de- 
parted worth, now in your archives, with all the reminiscences 
of your hoary headed parishioners, to fill up the annals of that 
day, for a legacy to future times. For our humble selves, we 
promise that with more than druidical zeal and enthusiasm, we 
will form a niche in which to place every monument of our de- 
parted heroes, our friends may gather, and seek every where for 
the death-flower, to prepare them for public exhibition. 


MEMBERS OF THE FIRST PROVINCIAL CONGRESS. 


SUFFOLK. Mr. Jabez Fisher, a 
Mr. Samuel Collock, ‘ 


Hon. Thomas Cushing, Esq. Capt. Benjamin White, 


Mr. Samuel! Adams, 


Hon. John Hancock, Esq. 


Dr. Joseph Warren, 
Dr. Benjamin Church, 
Mr. Nathaniel Appleton, 
Capt. William Heath, 
Mr. Aaron Davis, 
Capt. Samuel Robinson, 
Capt. David Rawson, 
Mr. James Boice, 
Ebenezer Thayer, Esq. 
Mr. Joseph Palmer, 
John Adams, Esq. 

Mr. Nathaniel Bailey, 
Benjamin Lincoln, Esq. 
Mr. Isaac Lincoln, 


Hon. Samuel Dexter, Esq. 


Mr. Abner Ellis, 
Mr. Moses Bullin, 
Capt. Seth Clark, 


William Thompson, Esq. . 


Mr. John Goddard, 

Mr. Thomas Crane, 

Mr. John Withington, 
Mr. Job Swift, 

Mr. Enoch Ellis, 

Capt. Jonathan Adams, 
Capt. Eleazer Kingsbury, 
Mr. Luke Holbrook, 
Mr. Samuel Watts. 


ESSEX. 


Mr. John Pickering, Jr. 
Mr. Jonathan Ropes, Jr. 
Dr. Samuel Holton, 
Capt. Micah Farley, 

Mr. Daniel Noice, 

Capt. Jonathan Greenleaf, 
Jeremiah Lee, Esq. 
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Azor Orne, Esq. 
Elbridge Gerry, Esq. 
Ebenezer Burrill, Esq. 
Capt. John Mansfield, 
Mr. Moody Bridges, 
Capt. Josiah Batcheidor, 


Hon. Joseph Gerrish, Esq. 


Mr. Nathaniel Meghill, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Samuel White, Esq. 
Mr. Joseph Haynes, 
Capt. Peter Coffin, 
Capt. Samuel Smith, 
Aaron Wood, Esq. 
Isaac Merrill, Esq. 
Capt. Daniel Thurston, 
Mr. Benjamin Feirfieid, 
Mr. Andrew Woodbury, 
Mr. James Ingles, 

Capt. Archelus Fuller. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Hon. John Winthrop, Esq. 


Capt. Thomas Gardner, 
Mr. Abraham Watson, 
Mr. Nathaniel Gorham, 
Mr. Richard Devens, 
Dr. Isaac Foster, 
David Cheever, Esq. 
Capt. Jonathan Brown, 
Mr. John Remmington, 
Mr. Samuel Fisk, 

Mr. Samuel Wyman, 
Capt. Samuel Barrett, 
Mr. Samuel Whitney, 
Mr. Ephraim Wood, Jr. 
Abraham Fuller, Esq. 
Mr. John Pigeon, 

Mr. Edward Durant, 
Mr. John Temple, 

Mr. Benjamin Browne, 
Mr. Peter Bent, 

Mr. Edward Barnes, 
Mr. George Brigham, 
William Stickney, Esq. 
Mr. Ebenezer Bridge, 
Joseph Haven, Esq. 
Mr. Browne, 

Capt. Josiah Stone, 
Mr. Jonas Stone, 

Mr. Simon Spaulding, 


Mr. Jonathan Williams Austin, 


Mr. Samuel Peckam, 
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; Capt. Samuel Bullard, 
Mr. Jonathan Lealand, 
Mr. Thomas Plimpton, 
Capt. Richard Heard, 
bow James Mosman, 
Capt. Ebenezer Harnden, 

| Capt. John Dexter, 

|| Mr. Benjamin Hall, 

| Samuel P. Savage, Esq. 

|| Capt. Braddy] Smith, 

| Mr. Josiah Smith, 

|| Capt. Thomas Mellin, 
1 Capt. Roger Dench, 

1] | Mr. James Mellin, 

Mr. Jacob Bigelow, 
James Prescot, Esq. 

Capt. William Prescot, 

|| Henry Gardner, Esq. 
Mr. Jonathan Stow, 
Capt. Daniel Taylor, 

|| Mr. Jonathan Lock, 

Capt. Stone, 

'| Capt. Samuel Sprague, 

| Mr. Timothy Walker, 

Mr. Hezekiah Bread, 

Mr. William Kildreth, 


Mr. Joseph Ballard, 
John Read, Esq. 
Capt. Abner Perry, 
| 

} 


Mr. Jonathan Brown, 
Mr. Josiah Hayward, 
Mr. Francis Faulkner, 

| Mr. Ephraim Hapgood, 
Mr. Josiah Reed, 

Mr. Zacheus Wright, 
Mr. Abel Jones, 

Mr. Robert Harris, 
John Tyng, Esq. 
James Tyng, Esq. 
Capt. Eleazer Brooks, 
Mr. Samuel Farrar, 
Capt. Abijah Pierce. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Dr. Charles Pynchon, 
Capt. George Pynchon, 
Mr. Jonathan Hale, Jr. 
Mr. John Bliss, 
Mr. Joseph Miller, 
Mr. Benjamin Ely, 
Dr. Chauncy Brewer, 

| Seth Pumeroy, Esq. 

| Hon. Joseph ‘Hawley, Esq. 
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Mr. Elias Lyman, 

Mr. Josiah Pierce, 

Mr. Noah Goodman, 
Mr. Nathaniel Dickerson, Jr. 
Mr. Phineas Smith, 

Mr. John Dickerson, 
Mr. Samuel Barnard, Jr. 
Mr. Daniel Nash, 

Mr. John Taylor, 

Mr. Thomas French, 
Capt. John Mosley, : 
Mr. Elisha Park, 

Mr. Israel Hubbard, 

Dr. Moses Gunn, 

Mr. Timothy Danielson, 
Mr. Daniel Winchester, 
Mr. Abel Goodale, 

Mr. Phineas Wright, 
Timothy Robinson, Esq. 
Mr. William Page, Jr. 
Capt. Thomas McGee, 
Capt. Samuel Howe, 
Mr. Joseph Foster, 
Capt. Samuel Williams, 
Mr. Hugh Maxwell, 
Capt. Nahum Eager, 
Mr. John Rea, 

Mr. Ebenezer Meacham, 
Mr. David Spear. 


PLYMOUTH. 


Hon. James Warren, Esq. 
Mr. Isaac Lathrop, 
Nathan Cushing, Esq. 
Mr. Gideon Vinal, 

Mr. Barnaby Little, 

Mr. Nehemiah Thomas, 
Capt. Ebenezer Sprout, 
Capt. Joseph Cushing, 
Capt. Ebenezer White, 
Mr. Samuel Lucas, 

Mr. John Turner, 

Capt. Seth Hatch, 

Capt. Woodbridge Brown, 
Dr. David Jones, 

Capt. Edward Mitchell, 
Dr. Richard Perkins, 
John Thomas, Esq. 

Mr. George Patridge. 


BARNSTABLE. 


Daniel Davis, Esq. 
Mr. Stephen Nye, 


Capt. Elisha Bassett, 
Mr. Naaman Holbrook, 
Mr. Benjamin Truman, 
Mr. Moses Swift, 
Capt. Joseph Doane, 
Mr. Benjamin Atkins. 


BRISTOL. 


Robert Treat Paine, Esq. 
Dr. David Cobb, 

Capt. Thomas Carpenter, 
Timothy Walker, Esq. 
Col. Cole, 

| Capt. Levi Wheaton, 

| Mr. Eleazer Clap, 
Benjamin Akins, Esq. 
Mr. Ebenezer Lane, 

| Capt. John Doggett, 

| Elnathan Walker, Esq. 

| Dr. William Baylies, 

| Mr. Eliphalet Leonard, 

| Capt. Zephaniah Keith, 
Mr. Benjamin King. 


YORK. 


Capt. Daniel Bragdon, 
Charles Chauncy, Esq. 
Edward Cutt, Esq. 
Mr. Ebenezer Sayer, 
Capt. William Gerrish, 
Mr. Sullivan. 


DUKE’S COUNTY. 


Joseph Mayhew, Esq. 
Mr. Randford Smith. 


WORCESTER. 


Mr. Joshua Bigelow, 
Mr. Timothy Bigelow, 
Capt. Asa Whitcomb, 
Dr. William Dunmore, 
Joseph Door, Esq. 

Mr. Edward Rawson, 
Jedediah Foster, Esq. 
Capt. Juduthan Baldwin, 
Capt. Phineas Upham, 
Capt. Ebenezer Learnard, 
Dr. Alexander Camel, 
Capt. Jonathan Tucker, 
Capt. Henry King, 

Mr. Edward Putnam, 
Col. Thomas Dennie, 
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Capt. Joseph Henshaw, 
Mr. Daniel Clap, 

Mr. John Mason, 

Mr. Jonathan Bullard, 
Mr. John Clark, 

Capt. Stephen Maynard, 
Dr. James Haws, 

Mr. Levi Bridgham, 


Hon. Artemas Ward, Esq. 


Mr. Phineas Hayward, 
Capt. George Campbel, 
Capt. Abijah Sterns, 
Capt. David Goodridge, 
Capt. Joseph Reed, 

Mr. Joseph Wheeler, 
Capt. Samuel Baker, 
Mr. Ephraim Fairbanks, 
Capt. Ephraim Doolittle, 
Capt. Jonathan Ward, 
Capt. Paul Mendal, 

Mr. Stephen Rice, 

Mr. Gershom Makepeace, 
Capt. Timothy Parker, 
Thomas Legate, Esq. 
Mr. Israel Nichols, 
Thomas Cheney, Esq. 
Mr. Abiel Sadler, 

Capt. Jonas Wood, 

Mr. John Child, 


Poetry. 


| Mr. Samuel Jenison, 
Capt. John Goulden, 
Mr. Henry Boad, 

Mr. Nathan W ood, 
Mr. Abner Holden, 
Mr. Jonathan Baldwin, 
Mr. William Bigelow, 
Mr. Moses Gill, 

Capt. Benjamin Holden, 
Mr. Jonathan Taylor, 
Mr. Moses Hale, 

Mr. Samuel Baldwin. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Enoch Truman, Esq. 
Samuel March, 

Mr. John Lewis, 

Mr. Soloman Lombard, 
Mr. Samuel Thompson. 


BERKSHIRE. 


John Fellows, Esq. 

Dr. William Whiting, 
Mr. Thomas Williams, 
Capt. Giles Jackson, 

John Browne, Esq. 

Mr. John Patterson, 

Mr. Jonathan Wadsworth. 


POETRY. 


A SKETCH. 


I saw a gray old man, beside 
The solitary main,— 
His looks were cast across the tide 
As if he hoped that ocean wide 
Would yield its dead again. 


«Gray sire! why list ye to the sad, 
Sad wailing of the sea? 

Doth it speak joy, in accents mad, 

And bid thine aged heart be glad— 
Doth it give hope te thee? 
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«Methinks, hoar pilgrim, this cold breeze 
That furrow’d brow doth chill— 

The kindly hearth should better please, 

Than wandering here beside the seas, 
Than shivering by the hill. 


**Look! where the sun shines, loveliest 
On roof and lattice white— 

There are those there shall give ye rest, 

And of their blessings yield the best, 
And shield thee from the night. 


**And see! the gleams no longer roam 
Upon the autumn cloud; 

The twilight glimmers on the foam, 

And the wild heron seeks her home, 
And sea-mews shoreward crowd. 


**Then turn ye, aged one, away, 
From gazing on the deep— 

The shadows of the evening, gray, 

Are gathering fast on cliff and bay, 
And the first night-dews weep.’’ 


There was a glistening in his eye, 

A faltering in his voice,— 
*‘Stranger! the withered tree, and dry, 
Thou shieldest from the winter sky, 

Thou bid’st old age rejoice. 


‘**°Tis sweet! the whispering of the leaf 
Above the dying year,— 

But sweeter to the ear of grief 

Are the mild tones that speak relief, 
When heavy hours draw near. 


‘Thou wonderest, that I linger, till 
The stealing on of night; 

Till misty evening shades the rill 

And wreathes her diadem o’er hill 
And round the moss-clad height. 
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**But, stranger! thou hast surely known 
To part with son or sire— 

And when a week, a year, had flown, 

Did love, that with your ‘‘growth had grown,”’ 
Did love, so strong, expire? — 


**Ah! those are wandering far away 
Who should be here to bless 

Their care-worn parent’s fading day, 

And soothe him in the weary way, 
That fails with feebleness. 


‘*Our quiet ways they laughed to scorn,— 
Theirs was a sterner love; 

They scorned the herdsman’s mellow horn 

And the glad fisher’s song at morn, 
Breathed from the misty cove. 


‘*Their course was to some far, far shore 
That lies beyond the sea— 

My children, yet, it must restore 

To bless, and to be blest once more, 
Though far that land may be. 


‘*Mine eyes have watch’d the purple main 
In sunshine and in shade, 

When sickles swept the ripen’d grain, 

When casements felt the heavy rain, 
When winter hush’d the glade. 


** And when the silent, leafless woods 
Put on the gorgeous hues, 

And spring sang in the solitudes, 

And music echoed to the floods, 
And sweetness fill’d the dews— 


**In spring’s own reign! the joyous hour! 

When birds and wild bees throng 
Around the sparkling wave and flower,— 
And insects, like a twilight shower, 


Flit brilliantly along— 
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“Then heard I oft the black sea’s dash, 
And scann’d its unknown verge, 

Where the gray birch and gloomy ash 

Hang their huge limbs above the clash,— 
The murm’ring of the surge.’’ 


NOTICE OF THE «‘STRICTURES”’ 
UPON THE MEMOIR OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


In some cuts and prints, Aineas is exhibited with his father, 
Anchises, upon his shoulders, and the decrepit old man holding 
under his arms and in his hands the sacred wensils and his house- 
hold gods. For this act of kindness to an aged parent, and re- 
spect for these domestic duties, the noble poet calls him “pious 
#ineas.” If I could see the writer of the “strictures” well ex- 
hibited, with all our fathers, the pious pilgrims, upon his back, 
carrying in their hands and under their arms, fanaticism, perse- 
cution, bigotry and witchcraft, the picture would amuse, and 
shew a burden this gentleman has a long time been collecting, 
and which I am willing he should have a patent right to bear, and 
none would be more willing that he should also bear the epithet 
bestowed by Virgil upon the hero of his poem, than myself. 

The writer seems to advance the principle that the natives 
had no right to the soil, or at least, to any excepting such lands 
as were actually occupied by some tribe or family. Whether he 
means what we know to be actual possession by our law, at the 
present time, or Indian possession, according to their mode of 
living, | cannot determine. I presume that he considers the pos- 
sessory title of the Indians good, otherwise his parade of pur- 
chases were a nullity. In page 529, speaking of the tribes, “were 
they in a settled, social and civil state, so that they had, as a 
nation, a certain known territory, which they claimed and used, 
and which they defended against all others as trespassers? There 
is no proof of this.” If the Indians had no defined territory, 
what sort of conveyances could they make? The observations 
he attributes to Philip may have been as perfectly correct as the 
oracles of truth, when he says that the white people are en- 
eroaching upon our lands, &c. 

Again, he says in the same page, “the tribes wandered about, 
from place to place, usually without interruption or opposition, 
and remained on new lands as long as they chose, without giving 
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offence, especially if these lands were not occupied.”’ I am not 
certain what is here meant by occupation, The writer cannot 
mean, I apprehend, actual fencing and agricultural improvement 
of the soil. If he mean defined territorial limits, “we have no 
proof of this.” He again adopts, of what we have no proof, in 
the next sentence, ‘‘when, indeed, a tribe attempted to occupy 
places, where another tribe was actually settled, it was the occa- 
sion of dispute and contest.”’ I do not cail all these contradic- 
tory positions non sequilurs, but only remind the writer, that in 
addition to his other load, he may take in his hand or put into 
his bosom, inconsistency. 

I have no desire for controversy, and your readers will never 
be pleased with it beyond what is due to truth and the justice of 
the case. It may be, that writer feels a prescriptive right to 
every subject connected with the settlement of New England; 
and if so, the public should have been warned in such manner, 
that an individual might be properly on his guard; but in what | 
have communicated for the Magazine, I have endeavored to ad- 
here to well authenticated facts, and that my positions should 
be consistent, one with another; and this consistency, in the 
writer of the sfrictures, I shall applaud, when I can find it. 
“Vague charges usually go for nothing with those who deal in 
facts,” says the writer. 

This writer derives a title to our ancestors by vacancy, “va- 
cuum domicilium.” I do not fear a non sequitur, when I say, that 
if Salem, Boston, Charlestown, and some other towns were com- 
pletely vacated by the death or desertion of the native inhabi- 
tants, there were no sellers of land to the new settlers, nor will 
I contend, that if the natives had actually abandoned this section 
of country, there was need of a purchase of soil, and in fact 
there would be no one to purchase of. It is recorded in history, 
that the hand of God had been heavy upon the natives, and that 
death called his own nearly the whole population. This was 
considered a mark of signal interposition of ¢ Providence in favor 
of the Puritans, to give them here an inheritance in the western 
wilderness. Some survived the pestilence without doubt, and 
after the most considerable towns had been settled, some sort of 
purchase may have been made. The writer says these purchases 
were all fairly made, and triumphantly calls for proof ‘‘of fraud 
or duress.”” He knows well, that the natives had no historians, 
and he must further know, that the history of our fathers is very 
scanty in regard to political and civil transactions, and that the 
Indians were seldom named except as to war and its attendant 
cruelties. Is it candid to make or reiterate an assertion, and 
then call on me to prove the assertion erroneous? 

I have said that if the white people had been in possession of 
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the land for a considerable time before a conveyance was made, 
or that the natives had been driven from their possessions before 
such conveyance, whatever consideration should be named in 
the deed, we may doubt a bona fide sale. Fraud and duress vi- 
tiate and destroy all contracts. I called for the record of all 
these conveyances. Many are mentioned by him, but the writer 
has carefully omitted to give the dates of the conveyance of 
Salem, Boston, and the places first settled in Massachusetts. 
The date of deeds conveying other sections of less importance, 
is carefully mentioned. 

The argument of this “pious” son can derive no force, because 
Mr. Blackstone alone was unable to attack and expel the In- 
dians from Boston. If Mr. Blackstone at that time had had an 
army of ten thousand, this army could have done him no good 
against the Indians; for there were no Indians there. The harm- 
less bones of the natives were then bleaching in the open air, 
and the few survivers were too sick and sorrowful to revisit this 
frightful Golgotha. 

I am not a little surprised, that the writer should have named 
Roger Williams, the friend of mankind, unless to show, that 
as he fairly purchased of the Indians, all other purchasers 
were equally fair and honest as he was. It is well known, if 
history be true, that Mr. Williams was a favorite of the Indians; 
they regarded him as super human. Why should Mr. Williams be 
so much loved by the natives? Was it because he fairly pur- 
chased their lands? Why could he, unarmed, traverse the woods 
and find kind reception among the natives by night and by day? 
Was it because he fairly and honestly treated the natives? But 
the writer says the people of Plymouth colony and of Massachu- 
setts colony did so, and Mr. James Otis said so. Now how will 
this sensitive writer explain to tolerable satisfaction, why the 
natives loved Mr. Williams so tenderly, and were at the same 
period unfriendly to these two colonies? I call upon him for 
proofs to show the cause. Let him read the memoir again, and 
then examine his strictures; he will find that he has virtually as- 
sented to every position I made, and that his strictures are in 
complete rebellion. I now say, let him in patented confidence 
and knowledge declare, “‘latos humeros subjectaque colla veste 
super, fulvique instunor pelle leonis, succedoque oneri.” 

If the natives had no right to the soil, as the writer seems to 
contend, or that the whole country, first settled, was vacant, 
abandoned, and deserted, the good people, who first came here, 
could not, nor had they any need to purchase. But he says that 
“the lands were all fairly purchased, and that our records show 
it.” But according to his own declaration, the territories of the 
several tribes were undefined, and had no limits;.and he might 
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perhaps, with some propriety, have added, that the several tribes 
had no authorised agents to sell. But if there were authorised 
agents to sell lands, and these lands were without defined boun- 
daries, causes of contention and dispute would inevitably exist. 
The English would insist, upon the principles of law, that the 
deed should be strictly and strongly construed against the grant- 
or. We cannot suppose that the Indians understood courses and 
distances with precision, so that the extent of their grants was 
well known to them; but when the tract conveyed was bounded 
by streams of water, or by ponds and lakes, and contained with- 
in such boundaries, the Indians might know well the extent of 
their grants. The white people were as much superior in the 
advantageous construction of deeds, as they were superior to 
the Indians in weapons of war. To suppose that this knowledge 
was not used by the first settlers, is to assume what is contrary 
to facts and experience. 

The good understanding and absolute friendship which sub- 
sisted between Mr. Williams and the Indians, were owing to his 
fidelity and honesty in his purchase of them. I unwillingly in- 
fringe the writer’s patent, but only say, that Mr. Williams was 
careful to claim no more lands than he had fairly purchased. 
Mr. Williams was an honor to the human race, and will ever be 
the pride of good and catholic men; and the Indians knew how 
to appreciate his worth and goodness, and were better judges of 
merit and piety than the “pious pilgrims” of Massachusetts, 
where he was adjudged unworthy to live. 

The “mous” writer will never take Roger Williams upon his 
back with the group he has already shouldered. Mr. Williams 
will be in better company. He would be offended by the “‘ Sacre 
patriosque Penates” carried by each figure in the gentleman’s 
load. If his “cacoethes scribendi’’ continue, I shall probably, in 
a convenient time, give some account of the trials and execu- 
tions of several Indians for treason, that he may have something 
more to say of “‘our illustrious forefathers and pious pilgrims.” 
I have in the “Memoir,” and “First Settlement of our Country,” 
endeavored to do them justice. 

Q. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The London University, so ably Butler has been engaged in writing 
supported by Mr. Brougham, is said to the life of Erasmus. His works are 
be rapidly advancing. all admirable. 
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Mr. Martin has painted a picture of 
the Deluge. Carrachi and Poussin near- 
ly failed in this tremendous subject, 
but report is busy in praise of this new 
attempt. 





Goodwin’s second volume of the 
History of the Commonwealth will 
soon appear. 





Ireland is quiet, and many of her 
distinguished men are engaged in the 
patriotic work of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the country. God speed the 
great work in that long suffering 
land! 

At the Royal Society of Literature, 
December Ist, 1825, Mr. Tytler, of 
Edinburgh, read passages of a memoir 
relative to the introduction of Greek 
literature into England. The periodi- 
cal papers speak of it as a learned 
work; if so, it must be very interest- 
ing. 

It is regretted in England that Sig- 
nora Garcia had left that country for 
America, and they call her back as 
soon as possible, thinking she cannot 
learn any thing in this country. Is 
this true? 

Literary Property in France.— 
The King of France has appointed a 
commission to. prepare a law for the 
protection of literary property. Many 
of the literary men in the kingdom are 
in this commission. The dramatic 
writers are represented in the board, 
and at the first sitting, TALMA was 
invited to attend. 


Mr. Secretary Peel is engaged in 
the hereulean task in which Sir Sam- 
uel Romely died—that of reforming 
the criminal code of England, and 
curing the thousand abuses which have 
grown from usages for which no law 
can be shown; and the spirit of the 
times comes to his aid most marvel- 
lously to those who know how deep 
rooted many of these abuses are. 


Descendants of Great Men.—M. 
J. F. Rousseau, the last surviving 
member of the family of J. J. Rous- 
seau, has just died in Geneva, at an 
advanced age. It is a remarkable fact, 
we believe, that there are scarcely any 
collateral kindred of men of genius in 
former times, now remaining in Eng- 
land; and not a single lineal descend- 
ant, except a female one, of Shakspeare 
living—her name is Hart. In England, 
the collateral branches appear to be 
confined to the families of Dryden, 
Parnell, and Sandys, (the old, relishing 
translator of Ovid.) Chaucer, Spen- 
ser and Milton have left none. Nota 
single other poet is lineally represent- 
ed, (luckily, perhaps, for him;) nor 
Racon, nor Sir Isaac, nor Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, nor Hogarth, nor Purcell, 
nor Steele, nor Swift, nor Addison, 
nor Johnson, nor Marlborough, nor 
Peterborough, nor any of the worthies 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, nor scarce- 
ly a wit of Charles the second. Was 
the fire too bright and self consuming, 
and so died away? Many of them had 
no children at all ;and of others, the pro- 
geny was but sorry and spare. 





Anecdote of Mr. Quincy, of Boston, 
and Col. Barre. 

A FEw months before the com- 
mencement of the American war, Mr. 
Quincy, being then at Bath, in Eng- 
land, was viewing the magnificent new 
rooms in that city, in company with 
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Col. Barre. The Colonel, pointing to 
the pictures taken from the ruins found 
at Herculaneum, and addressing him- 
self to Mr. Quincy, said, ‘*I hope you 
have not the books containing the drafts 
of those buildings, with you.’’ Mr. 
Quincy observed, that he believed there 
Was One set in the public library, at 
the college of Cambridge, in Massa- 
chusetts. ‘*‘Keep them there, (replied 
the Colonel) and they may be of some 
service, as a matter of curiosity for the 
speculative; but, let them get abroad, 
and you are ruined: they will infuse a 
taste for buildings and sculpture; and 
when people get a taste for the fine 
arts, they are ruined. ’*Tis taste that 
ruins whole kingdoms—’tis taste that 
depopulates whole nations. I could 
not help weeping, when I surveyed 
the ruins at Rome. All the ruins of 
the Roman grandeur are of works, 
which were finished, when Rome, and 
the spirit of Romans, were no more; 
unless I except the Emilian Bath.— 
Mr. Quincy, let your countrymen 
beware of taste in their buildings, 
equipage, and dress, as a deadly 
potson.”’ 


The above anecdote is from a mag- 
azine published in Philadelphia, 1789. 
It contains a singular opinion, and one 
that the political economists of the pre- 
sent day have overruled. The doc- 
trine now is, that taste has done eve- 
ry thing to advance the progress of 
society: and taste certainly has added 
Taste 
pervades every thing—it prevents ex- 


to our comfort and happiness. 


travagance and vulgarity—exciies in- 
dustry, and there is scarcely a virtue 
under heaven which does not associate 
itself with taste. 


Proverbs, or Hitopadesa. 


A seENATOR of the United States 
has made an eulogy upon Spanish pro- 
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verbs. It is true that country has fur- 
nished but few books, yet her wwise- 
The 
genius of the people has never been 


sayings are preeminently good. 


questioned, but the narrow policy of a 
jealous government has prevented a 
general diffusion of knowledge. In all 
countries where a few only are en- 
lightened, these few make maxims for 
the moral direction of the many.— 
These maxims are like so many lamps 
along the road in the night time of ig- 
norance, but at the rising day of know- 
ledge, are considered as nothing but the 
proof that darkness had previously ex- 
isted. Spain is not the only place 
where proverbs were made or are in 
use—some of the best we have ever 
read, have been translated by Jones 
and others, from the Eastern languages. 


**Youth, wealth, dominion, incon- 
siderate actions, each of them occasion 
danger: Oh! what must all four of 
them do where they are united?”’ 


‘*The continual acquisition of wealth; 
freedom from disease; a beloved wife, 
with tender speech; an obedient son; 
and learning, producing riches: these 
are the six felicities of living creatures.”’ 


‘sCircumspection in calamity; mer- 
cy in greatness; in assemblies, good 
speeches; in adversity, fortitude; in 
fame, resolution to preserve it; assidu- 
ity in studying the scriptures: these 
are the self-attained perfections of 
great souls.”’ 


‘*As those who have caught cold, 
take no pleasure in moon-shine, or 
those who have a fever, in the heat of 
the sun, so the mind of a woman de- 
lights not a husband, where there is 
great disparity of years.”’ 

‘By melting, metals are united; for 
mutual benefit, antelopes and birds; 
through fear of danger, and love of 
gain, ignorant men; but the virtuous 
are attached at first sight.”’ 
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‘*The small birds desert a tree with 
little fruit; the ibis’s a dry pool; the 
bees desert flowers, gathered yester- 
day; the antelopes, a burnt thicket; 
women leave an indigent man, domes- 
tics a ruined land; in all affairs men 
connect themselves with those, from 
whom some profit may be derived.’’ 


**Diseases; the death of parents; 
pains; bonds; and uneasiness: these are 
the fruits of the trees, which are plant- 
ed by a man’s own sins.”’ 


*‘In perils we prove a friend; in 
battle a hero; in wealth a religious 
person; a wise man in contracted for- 
tunes; and in calamity kinsmen.’’ 


**Contract no friendship, or even 
acquaintance, with a guileful man: he 
resembles a coal, which, when hot, 
burneth the hand, and when cold, 
blacketh it.’* 


‘“‘Him who injures his benefactor, 
his depositor, or any well natured man, 
O earth! O world! how canst thou 
support? He is a monster of injustice!”’ 


**A father secures a woman in in- 
fancy, a husband in youth, children in 
old age; but a woman who follows 
her own inclination cannot be secur- 
ed.’? 


**A man who has no substance, can 
have but little understanding; all his 
actions die away like rivulets in the 
sultry season.”’ 


*‘He who has wealth has friends; 
he who has wealth has relations; he 
who has wealth is a hero among the 
people; he who has wealth is even a 
sage.”” 

‘“Why are we not enriched with 
that wealth, which fills the coffers of 
those who employ it neither in liberal- 
ity or food.”” 


‘‘Superficial knowledge; pleasure 
dearly purchased; and. subsistence at 
the will of another; these three are 
the disgrace of mankind.’’ 


‘‘Through avarice a man loses his 
understanding; and by his thirst for 
wealth, he gives pain to the inhabi- 
tants of the other world, and of this.”’ 
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‘*Empty is the house of a childless 
man; as empty is the mind of a bach- 
elor; empty are all quarters of the 
world to an ignorant man; but pover- 
ty is total emptiness.”’ 


‘‘How can that delight, which the 
godly-minded feel, who taste the nec- 
tar of content, be felt by those who 
covet wealth, and flutter about from 
place to place.”’ 


“<The wealth of a covetous man is 
the same, with respect to others, as 
money never enjoyed; it is his proper- 
ty, and when lost he becometh miser- 
able.’’ 


‘« Liberality, attended with mild lan- 
guage; divine learning, without pride; 
valor united with mercy; wealth, ac- 
companied with a generous contempt 
of it: these four qualities are with dif- 
ficulty acquired.’’ 


**Wise and learned men seek not 
unattainable things, grieve not for 
what is lost, and vex not themselves 
in the hour of danger.”’ 


**Lions, elephants, and brave men, 
leave their country, and prosper; 
while ravens, cowards, and deer, re- 
main in theirs and perish.’’ 


‘**Frogs repair to a small pond, fish 
to a full lake; but all the wealth of 
others, comes to a man who exerts 
himself.’’ ’ 


‘‘The goddess of prosperity hastens 
voluntarily to inhabit the mansion of 
that brave man, who lives contented, 
despatches his business, knows the dif- 
ference of actions, is able to bear mis- 
fortunes, and is firm in friendship!’’ 


**A hero, even without riches, at- 
tains an increase of honor; but a base 
man, with all his collected wealth, 
treads the path of infamy.”’ 


‘* As death is apprehended by all an- 
imals, so the apprehensions of the rich 
from kings, from water, from fire, 
from robbers, from relations, never 
cease!”’ 


**Let a man first choose his king, 
then his wife, and then acquire his 
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property. . 
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616 Note to Patrons and Correspondents. 


*““By means of the good, are the 
good extricated from difficulties; as 
elephants who stick in a quagmire, 
can be drawn out only by elephants.”’ 


*‘Not in a mother, not in wives, not 
in a twin brother, not in a son, can 
men have such confidence, as in a 
friend united by conformity of disposi- 
tion!’’ 


** An union producing true affection, 
the delight of both eyes and heart, a 
precious vase, in which to deposite 
both pleasure and pain, is hard to be 
acquired; but such friends, as in time 
of prosperity make a bustle through 
desire of gain, are every where to be 
found. Their sincerity must be tried 
by the touchstone of adversity.’’ 

‘He who leaves things certain, and 
pursues things uncertain, loses what 
he had obtained, and misses what he 
expects.’”’ 

‘By the fall of water-drops the pot 
is filled; such is the increase of riches, 
of knowledge, and of virtue!”’ 


*‘Gain all you can, and what you 
gain, keep with care; What you keep, 
increase, and what you increase, be- 
stow on good works.”’ 


*‘The man who neither gives in 
charity, nor enjoys his wealth, which 
every day increases, breathes, indeed, 
like the bellows of a smith; but he 
cannot be said to live.’’ 


«< Let a man, who remarks the spee- 
dy waste of eye-water, and the quick 
increase of a white ant’s nest, suffer 
no day to pass unfruitful in charity, 
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study and good works! 


Of an animal plunged in the ocean, 
fallen from a mountain, or bitten by a 
snake, the allotted will of heaven pre- 
serves the life.’’ 

**A king over-merciful, a_ priest 
over-greedy, and a woman disobedient 
to her husband, an ill disposed compan- 
ion, an unruly servant, a negligent 
counsellor, and he who acknowledges 
not a benefit received: these seven 
are to be dismissed ”” 


TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Young Carolinian was written with taste and spirit, and evinced a 
manly disposition. We wish, however, to let the subject rest, as it was by ac- 
cident those expressions escaped our revisal. We shall be happy to hear from 
him on any other subject. He has mind, and will be able to defend his opinion 
with success. 

We are greatly in arrears in our acknowledgments to correspondents, but in 
our next, at the close of our first year, we shall be particular in this respect. 
We cannot help saying, as we pass, however, that I. M. is one of the sweetest 
poets of this poetical age. 

A memoir and a portrait will be given in our next, with sufficiency of deco- 
ration to make up for the plainness of this number. 

The winter is gone and the spring has come; the singing of birds is heard, 
and we hope that all the gloom of winter, which has hung upon our imagina- 
tions, will break away, and that our next number will, like the season, have a 
suitable abundance of fresh flowers. It is our endeavor to unite the useful with 
the sweet, but we must confess, in reviewing our labors, we might have min- 
gled a little more of the dulce with the wfile, and still kept alive our grave 
researches. We will say for our next number, as one of our brave generals did, 
when asked if he could take such a height, “‘we will try.” 
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